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PRE-WAR 
projectors? 


Wirn VIcToR, servicing the thousands of pre-war Victor 
Animatophones now in operation is as important as planning 
your post-war projector of tomorrow. Schools, Institutions, 
Business and Industry depend on Victor to maintain their 
irreplaceable 16mm motion picture equipment. Victor and 
Victor distributors have not failed them. Even under present 


conditions, when the demand for Victor production for war 
Topay’s Victor Animatophones and Cine 
Cameras are maintaining the Victor reputa- is so great, Victor parts and Victor service are available where 
tion for quality of performance, simplicity 
of operation and sturdy construction. Thou- 
sands are in War Service all over the world. 


ever Victor equipment is used. The unexcelled performance 


of old and new Victor 16mm equipment is being maintained. 


YOUR FUTURE DEPENDS OD YOU BUY TODAY 


VICTOR 


NIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18)—McGraw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago (1)—188 W. Randolph 
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What the Nesbitt 
Unit Ventilator Does: 


1. Provides the most efficient 
morning heat-up, and _ then 
maintains the desired room 
temperature uniformly, all day. 
2. Introduces outdoor air to 
eccupied classrooms continu- 
ously —in amounts as required. 
3. Prevents beth cold drafts 
and overheating. 

4. Uses less coal than any other 
method of ventilation. 

5. Guards ventilation automati- 
cally for less than a cent an 
hour. 











How can we plan advanced post-war schools and consider installing less than the best pre-war ventilating system? 
The science of schoolroom ventilation has been too long developing to be lightly disregarded. 
We know that different activities require different room temperatures and fresh air quantities. 
Men learned by exhaustive research just how much outdoor air is needed in various types of classroom. 
It was shown that classrooms need varying amounts of refreshing outdoor air continuously during occupancy. 
The unit-ventilator system was proved best not in one, but in thousands of installations. 
The fully automatic Nesbitt Syncretizer came to be recognized as the most advanced unit ventilator. 
Much will be expected of tomorrow’s teachers, but certainly not attendance upon the mechanics of ventilation! 
Why not call in the Nesbitt or American Blower ventilation specialist for all the facts? 





MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA 36, PA, ¢ SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORP. 
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Nesbitt Syneretizer 


Automatic Controlled Ventilation for Individual Classrooms 
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* 
IN THE SPIRIT . 
OF RIXSON SERVICE 

* 
AND ENDURANCE 

* 


We are devoting all facilities to production that will 
hasten the day when Rixson Builders Hardware will 
again be available for civilian purposes — with new re- 


finements born out of war experience. 


Naturally, we miss the cordial contacts with custom- 
ers and friends through personal calls, but, in deference 
to the urgent need for transportation conservation, our 


men are omitting their usual trips. 
Though temporarily we may seem as “invisible’’ as 
our Checking Floor Hinges, we are fully conscious of 


our obligation to serve you faithfully again when man- 


power and materials are available for postwar production. 


Today we report “All’s well!’’—with the hope that 


the “tomorrow’’ we are fighting for is not far distant. 














THE OSCAR GC. RIXSON COMPANY ¢ 4454 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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HEADLINES 


FEDERAL AID BILLS 


The new Aiken-Mead federal aid 
bill (S. 717) would appropriate 
$300,000,000 annually to the states 
to raise educational standards and 
wipe out illiteracy. The bill is now 
in committee. (Story on page 66.) 


The American Federation of Teach- 
ers has pledged support to the fore- 
going school aid bill. 


Hearings on the Ramspeck Bill on 
federal aid, companion measure to 


S. 181, will begin April 10. 


BROADER SCHOLARSHIP 


Of the new bills introduced in 
Congress, H.R. 1740 provides for 
Pan American student-teacher schol- 
arships and H.R. 1748 is designed to 
establish a National University of 
Government. 


ANOTHER RUML PLAN 


Beardsley Ruml advocates 10,000 
miles of national travel for every high 
school pupil after the war. He 
a 100 day tour for each child, costing 
about $300 apiece, covering some 10,- 
000 miles. Teachers, guides, doctors 
and dietitians would be a part of the 
entourage of every group. The aim is 
to banish sectionalism and promote 
understanding. (Story on page 82.) 


PART-TIME WORK STUDY 


The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee is making a study of the part-time 
employment of high school pupils in 
relation to postwar education and em- 
ployment. (Story on page 86.) 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICE 


Arrangements for conducting a 
public opinion poll on the establish- 
ment of an International Office of 
Education have been completed by 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. The National Opinion Re- 
search Center will find out: (1) 


how generally the public ‘under- 
stands the concept and (2) what 
proportion of opinion is in favor, 
or opposed or indifferent. 


STRIKE ENDS 

Schools at Gary, Ind., reopened 
March 15 when 130 janitors ended a 
five day strike. The dispute will be 
settled by arbitration, binding upon 
both parties. There will be no work 
stoppage during arbitration. (Story on 
page 86.) 


DENTAL HEALTH 


A national dental health bill has 
been introduced which would ap- 
propriate $7,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1946, to enable the 
Surgeon General to develop more 
effective measures for the prevention, 
treatment and control of dental dis- 
ease. (Story on page 66.) 


FOR VETERANS’ GUIDANCE 


Fifty guidance centers are now op- 
erating in educational institutions to 
advise veterans with service-connected 
disabilities in selecting courses. Several 
hundred more centers will be estab- 
lished under agreements between 
schools and Veterans Administration. 


(Story on page 68.) 


WAR ORPHANS 


Senator Wheeler has introduced a 
bill (S. 487) to provide education or 
training not to exceed four years for 
children of servicemen of World 
War II who die of war injuries or 
diseases or disability aggravated by 
military service. (Story on page 66.) 


SEEKS STANDARD TIME 


Rural pupils in Montana spent a 
sixth of the school day in near dark- 
ness last winter, as many school- 
houses lack artificial lighting. Many 


bus pupils arose three or four hours 
before the sun in order to travel 50 
miles to school. The Montana Edu- 
cation Association is supporting a 
bill to return the state to Standard 
Time. (Story on page 78.) 


MORE CHEESE FOR LUNCHES 
The O.P.A., in authorizing a service 
wholesalers’ markup for cheddar cheese 
delivered to premises supplying mu- 
nicipally operated kitchens preparing 
free or low-cost lunches for school 
children, makes more cheese available 
for this purpose. (Story on page 74.) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Similar to last year’s measure in 
principle and in funds sought is the 
new vocational education bill (S. 
619) recently introduced. (Story on 


page 70.) 


IN WAR-TORN COUNTRIES 


The Army is taking the first small 
step toward the reeducation of Nazi 
Germany in Aachen where it has 
assembled 20,000 new German text- 
books compiled from those in use 
before 1933. If enough anti-Nazi 
teachers can be found, classes up to 
the fourth grade will be started. 


Known collaborationists are not per- 
mitted to take entrance examinations of 
the first Dutch institution of higher 
learning to reopen, the Roman Catholic 
Economic College at Tilburg. 


The only Dutch-language school 
yet opened in the liberated areas of - 
the Netherlands East Indies is on 
Numfoord Island, off the north 


coast of New Guinea. 


The Germans have destroyed their 
buildings and the fighting still con- 
tinues, yet more schools are operating 
in some districts of Yugoslavia than 
before the war. 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 66. 


+ 
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Edward E. Ashley, Consultin 


“In school heating, the different 
occupancy requirements of class- 
rooms, study halls, dormitories, 
gymnasiums and other sections— 
and often varying temperatures 
dictated by use—present prob- 
lems that call for control (1) at 
the source and (2) at the several 
zones,” writes Edward E. Ashley. 
“Moderate, closely-regulated 
steam heat solves these problems 
and, at the same time, provides 
highly efficient operation and 
greatest comfort ... Steam is 
the accepted medium for school 
heating—because it is flexible; 
because it can be more perfectly 
balanced than any other media; 
and because it can be accurately 
controlled ... When War Econ- 
omy puts the emphasis on Fuel 
Conservation, the Heating In- 
dustry emphasizes Control.” 


An. 


Following are some of the schools for which 
Edward E. Ashley has specified Webster 
Systems of Steam Heating: Lincoln School 
for Teachers’ College, New ke, Mm ae 
Albany High School, Albany, N .¥s East- 
view Junior High School, White Plains, 
N. Y.; Battle Hill Junior High School, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Junior High School, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y.; Glenfield School, Montclair, 
N. J.; Columbus High School, Columbus, 
Ga.; Cypress St. School, Greensboro, N. C. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
ae of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating :: Est. 1888 

Ragresentatives in Principal U.S. and Canadian Cities 
Darling Bros. Ltd., Manahetasess & Licensees for Canada 









STEAM Heats - 


America... . 
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Bring daylight in... keep GLARE out! 


Here’s your answer to the school daylighting prob- 
lem. Panels of Insulux—built with the new No Glare 
and Light Directional Block! 

Send for the booklet mentioned below. 

This booklet tells how to flood classrooms with 
natural daylight—how to control glare—how to bend 
light to help children’s eyes. 

Panels of Insulux are being installed in modern 
schools throughout America to daylight classrooms, 
laboratories, gymnasiums, swimming pools, corridors 
and entrance ways. 


OB hac: 


& 


Insulux panels have many advantages. They trans- 
mit and diffuse light. They provide privacy along 
with light. And they cut down sound transmission. 
Furthermore—they are easy to clean and to keep clean. 


UNSULU24 


GLASS BLOCK 


MECHANICS ARTS SCHOOL, EVANSVILLE. INDIANA. ARCHITECTS-—-FOWLER & LEGEMAN, LITTLE FLOWER ACADEMY, BERKLEY, MICHIGAN SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ARCHITECTS——MILLER 
EVANSVILLE, IND. ARCHITECTS-—RUSSELL ENGINEERING CO., & PFLUEGER, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Insulux Glass Block is a 
functional building mate- 
rial—not merely a decora- 
tion. It is designed to do 
certain things that other 
building materials cannot 
do. Investigate! 
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COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. B-8. PW iedo 1, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me, with bligation, your 
latest book entitled, ‘Daylight Pia choolrooms.’’ 

> 


Name 


Address. 








"Superintendent" for a Day 


On Boy Scout Civic Day in Indian- 
apolis, boys who have become Eagle 
Scouts the preceding year take over 
some 30 or 40 public offices of the city 
for a few hours. 

The scout who sat in the chair of 
Supt. Virgil Stinebaugh was called 
upon to decide matters of policy with 
regard to fire drill conduct and unex- 
cused absenses, to suggest methods by 
which an elementary school could win 
a schools-at-war flag and to interpret a 
request from the Office of Defense 
Transportation that spring vacations be 
abolished this year. 

He concluded his tenure of office by 
conferring with two assistant superin- 
tendents in charge of social service and 
research, respectively, and when he 
finally vacated his chair, somewhat per- 
spiring and rosy-hued, he was asked to 
represent Superintendent Stinebaugh at 
the regular Kiwanis Club luncheon, 
which he did. He was visibly relieved 
at not having to make a speech. 

The whole program for the scout su- 
perintendent was set up in advance with 
the elementary principal through the 
department of school publicity and fell 
within Superintendent Stinebaugh’s en- 
thusiastic support of a program of ap- 
prentice training in citizenship. No 
preparation for scout “office holders” 
had been a part of the program. How- 
ever, a joint meeting of the scout and 
school officials is planned for next year 
at which a training course can be given 
before the scout assumes his office. 


Vocational Classes Extended 


Through arrangements’ with the 
Catholic Archdiocese of Detroit, the vo- 
cational training program of the De- 
troit public schools has been extended 
to include pupils of the archdiocese who 
wish to take advantage of it. This is 
believed to be the first time an arrange- 
ment of this kind has been made in 
any large city in the country. Earl L. 
Bedell is the director of the division of 
vocational training. 

Parochial pupils report for vocational 
classes in the public schools during the 
late afternoon in five vocational schools 
and two high schools. 


Morale Builder 


Each pupil in Lawrence High School 
at Fairfield, Me., is scheduled for a 
daily class called “auditorium period.” 
All seniors meet at one period, juniors 
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at another and so on. Group programs, 
music appreciation, guidance, _parlia- 
mentary procedure, class business, sing- 
ing and talks by outsiders and by pu- 
pils are among the features of these 
periods. The plan has been in opera- 
tion for several years and, although it 
is difficult to measure its results objec- 
tively, Supt. Willard H. Phinney feels 
that it is useful in developing desirable 
social attributes and has improved 
school morale and the poise of pupils. 


News From the Old School 


Three hundred servicemen and 
women scattered all over the world are 
being kept in touch with happenings in 
the old high school back home in Wav- 
erly, Iowa, by means of a letter. It 
makes them wish they were still going 
to school. Furthermore, according to 
Supt. J. K. Haehlen, the servicemen se- 
riously admonish teachers to require 
more of their pupils. They want the 
pupils to appreciate their opportunities 
and to get all they can from their 
studies. 

Your Roving Reporter asked Mr. 
Haehlen for details regarding this serv- 
ice letter. For the last three years it 
has been mailed at six week intervals 
to all former pupils in the armed forces. 
The idea originated with faculty mem- 
bers and Mrs. Helen Stephen, head of 
the stenographic department, acts as 
chairman. Articles are submitted by 
the pupils, generally those in the Eng- 
lish classes. The material is then re- 
viewed by a committee of pupils and 
teachers who lay particular stress upon 
clearness, variety and interest. Usually 
the letter starts with a greeting from a 
faculty member. 

Once the contents is provided, mem- 
bers of the advanced typing class take 
over, dividing the work of typing, 
mimeographing, addressing and sealing 
the envelopes. It is no small task to 
maintain an up-to-date file of addresses 


for more than 300 servicemen but who 
cares about the work involved, when 
no more than two or three letters are 
returned unclaimed and such enthusi- 
astic response is evidenced from those 
whose hearts are still in the old high 
school back home! 


Radio Speech Training 


The State University of Iowa has a 
plan for providing experience for fresh- 
men in radio speech work which might 
well be adapted to seniors in high 
school. Every Friday night at 8 o'clock 
over WSUI, the university station, stu- 
dents take part in a program called 
“Freshmen Take the Platform,” which 
is prepared by members of a class in 
communication skills. The course, 
which includes listening, ‘speaking, 
reading and writing, is under the di- 
rection of Prof. E. C. Mabie, head of 
the dramatic arts department. 

The series of radio programs consists 
of readings, interviews, speech-making, 
public discussions and dramatizations 
supervised by Prof. Franklin H. Knower 
of the university speech department. 
More than 50 students participated last 
semester. 


Police Teach First Aid 


Eighth grade pupils in the rural 
schools of Milwaukee County, Wiscon- 
sin, are learning first aid from the 
county police. The sheriff's office re- 
ports a marked decrease in home and 
school accidents among these pupils. All 
53 motorcycle patrol officers of the 
sheriff's office are Red Cross first-aid 
instructors, 


Teaches Office Glamour 


The Jones Commercial High School 
in Chicago is offering in its annual 
spring session courses in office glamour, 
how to answer business questions and 
short cuts which make for the perfect 
secretary. The course in office glamour 
teaches among other things what com- 
prises the proper wardrobe of a busi- 
ness girl and includes instruction and 
demonstrations in proper makeup and 
hair styling. 

A quiz-answer course familiarizes 
pupils with sources of business informa- 
tion, the key businesses and enterprises 
in the country and banking interests. 
An aptitude course is also being offered 
which is expected to attract a large num- 
ber of returned veterans interested in 
job counseling. 
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Efficient projection performance is 
assured in classroom, assembly hall 
and school auditorium because the 
light system is correctly engineered. 


Read how RCA Projectors pro- 


vide better illumination: 


Any standard 750- or 1000-watt Lamp 1.) 
with medium prefocus base can be used. 


The precision-built RCA Reflector 
is made from heat-resistant pyrex glass 
that has a silver coating. A properly 
designed reflector redirects 30% to 45% 
of the light, which would otherwise be lost. 


A large two-element Condenser Lens Ei 
with one element “aspheric” to produce 
more uniform illumination at the screen. 


A fast two-inch F 1.65 Projection Lens t 
is standard equipment. All air-glass 
surfaces ore coated,.increasing picture 
brilliance and contrast. 


Other features: The new RCA 16MM projector will 
include other important advances in projector design, 
such as even-tension take-up; simplified film path for 
easy threading; completely removable gate; amplifier 
with inverse feedback for 
true sound; rewind without 
changing reels; standard 
tubes and lamps; sound sta- 
bilizer to keep sound on 


pitch; aero-dynamic cool- 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ing to prevent hot spots; lower film-loop adjustable 


while in operation; theatrical framing. 


Availability: Because of military demands, these new 
RCA projectors are not available now for civilian 
use. But investigate the new RCA projector before 
you plan postwar purchases for your school. Write: 
Educational Department 43-24B, RCA Victor Divi- 

sion, Radio Corporation of 


America, Camden, N. J. 


44-6136-24 











The Petting Problem 


Question: How should the problem of hold- 
ing hands or petting in high school be han- 
died? How much should be permitted or 
tolerated?—L.E.M., Wash. 

Answer: Good breeding and deco- 
rum mean that we have consideration 
for the feelings of others. When young 
people hold hands or pet in public, it is 
highly offensive and distasteful to others. 
Since we attempt to teach good behavior 
and decorum in our high schools, cer- 
tainly we can say that petting is objec- 
tionable from this standpoint. It seems 
to me that the whole thing can be han- 
dled by allowing the student council to 
give its consideration to the problem in 
the hope that the attitude of the student 
body toward petting will require pupils 
so inclined to be sensitive to the feelings 
of others and desirous of their respect. 
—Cnarces E. GREENE. 


We Can Help With Discipline 

Question: How should a superintendent 
help a teacher with her discipline?7—M.M.B., 
Tex. 

Answer: The superintendent can 
help by striving to establish optimum 
working conditions. These would in- 
clude a reasonable pupil load, adequate 
instructional facilities and clearly defined 
responsibilities of the teacher for con- 
tributing to the over-all management of 
the school. Specifically, the superin- 
tendent can assist the teacher by clarify- 
ing with her those areas of pupil con- 
duct for which absolute obedience should 
be demanded, such as fire drills, passage 
between classes and dismissal. He should 
also develop with the teacher those areas 
in which self-discipline should be con- 
sidered to be a product of instruction, 
drill and increasing mastery—Pavut L. 
CressMAN and Epwin W. CrutrTenpeNn. 


Building Up Wax Surface 


Question: One of our chief problems today 
is the best manner of building up a wax 
surface on an asphalt tile floor. Should a very 
thin coat of wax be applied or can a surface 
be built up by adding wax to the rinse water? 
lf so, what proportion should be used?7— 
O.A.M., Mich. 

Answer: Experience shows that the 
best way to apply wax to an asphalt tile 
floor is to apply a thin coat of water wax 
with an applicator after the floor has 
been mopped with a neutral soap solu- 
tion and then rinsed with clean water. 


Because of the presence of some for- 
eign matter in the rinse water, it is bet- 
ter practice to apply the water wax sep- 
arately and not in the rinse water. There 
is also the further advantage of making 
the water wax application in the proper 
proportion and applying it evenly to the 
clean dry surface——Gerorce Busn. 


Fat Teachers and Exercise 

Question: In small schools, where each 
teacher must care for physical education 
without a gymnasium, how could you interest 
and get results out of especially old and fat 
teachers?—K.J.R., Tex. 

Answer: When a school lacks a 
gymnasium, a program of physical edu- 
cation can be developed by older teach- 
ers through the use of playgrounds dur- 
ing favorable weather. By using older 
pupils as assistants, younger children 
can be introduced to many games and 
sports which involve physical activity. 
By the use of group leaders and ‘by fol- 
lowing programs similar to those sug- 
gested by the U. S. Office of Education 
in the bulletin, “Physical Health 
Through Physical Fitness,” an accept- 
able program can be worked out.—PauLt 
L. CressMAN and Epwin W. CrutTTEn- 
DEN. 


Are Overflow Rooms Wise? 


Question: If you have more pupils than you 
wish in each of several grades, do you feel 
that it is better school administration to have 
an overflow room for two or three grades or 
to split all grades and have more than one 
grade in all rooms?—O.W.B., Mich. 

Answer: Children should be grouped 
on a basis of their physical, social, emo- 
tional and _ educational needs. Split 
groups can accomplish this aim. Over- 
flow groups may defeat it. 

In any normal grade group, there is 
always a range of from three to five 
years in any skill or subject tested. The 
teaching problems in a split group are 
no different from those in a straight 
grade group. The variables are no 
greater and, in some cases, may be less. 
On the basis of skills alone there may 
be great advantage in split groups which 
may approach greater homogeneity than 
would otherwise be the case. 

An overflow room with two or three 
grade groups combined serves no de- 
sirable purpose which cannot be realized 
by a direct split of the grades. Such a 


room has the disadvantage of being 
marked as special, unusual or atypical 
and may cause undesirable social and 
emotional reactions in the children. 

The overflow room has an undesirable 
effect on the general philosophy and out- 
look of the teacher. Teachers should 
look at children objectively with 
careful concern for their total needs. 
The existence of an overflow room 
would tend to encourage teachers to find 
reasons why children should be in this 
group rather than to provide carefully a 
program to meet their needs where they 
are. 

Parents should be thoroughly in- 
formed concerning the philosophy and 
advantages of split groups. They have 


a right to this type of home and school © 


cooperation. How difficult it would be, 
however, to explain to parents of chil- 
dren in an overflow room why their 
children should be singled out for treat- 
ment different from that given other 
children!—Watter A. LeBaron. 


What Teacher-Pupil Ratio? 
Question: What should be the teacher-pupil 
ratio in grades | to 6?—O.W.B., Mich. 
Answer: ‘There is no definite evi- 
dence, even from controlled experiments, 
that the optimum teacher-pupil ratio 
has been found. There are so many 
variables affecting class size that no defi- 
nite number of children per teacher fits 
all situations. Some of the influencing 
factors are the training and emotional 
make-up of the teacher, the level of 
ability of the children, the subject taught 
and the level of instruction, whether of 


primary, elementary or secondary grades. 


.In practice, class sizes have varied 
somewhat in the last thirty years, in- 
creasing after 1914 and reaching a peak 
in approximately 1930, after which a 
decline occurred, the result, no doubt, 
of lowered enrollments. In general, the 
size of the class decreases as school en- 
rollment becomes less. According to 
some recent studies, the range in the 
elementary grades of city school systems 
is from approximately 25 to 35 pupils 
per teacher. Class size in private schools 
is smaller than in public schools. From 
these various studies the one figure that 
might be selected as the normal class 
size under normal conditions is 30 pu- 
pils per teacher. 

The chief factors controlling teacher- 
pupil ratio are school enrollment and 
educational finances. A combination of 
large enrollment and inadequate finances 
inevitably produces large classes; a com- 
bination of small enrollment and ample 
finances creates, in general, small classes. 

The chief focus of research has cen- 
tered on the effect of class size upon 
pupil achievement but the results are 
too varied to draw any definite conclu- 
sions. Under typical teaching procedures 

(Continued on page 10) 
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* Fairchild 


a 


Weigh artificiality against naturalness in buying sound 
equipment. 

Artificially produced ‘peaks’ between 2,500 and 4,000 
cycles that result in a more-than-natural brilliance; and any 
forced deeper quality and pitch should be noted immediately. 
They're purposely intended to flatter the student. Remember, 
flattery, with its infidelity to the original sound has no place 
in teaching. Faults as well as good points must be faithfully 
recorded with absolute naturalness — if the student is to 
have the full benefit of self-criticism. 

True value in sound equipment depends entirely upon its 
ability to reproduce the original sound . . . for all of the uses 
illustrated above . . . with absolute naturalness. 

Fairchild, like all responsible manufacturers, demonstrates 
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the performance of its recording equipment — not on 
an approximate hearing basis — but by scientific measure- 
ment. Carefully determined curves and light patterns are 
available to show frequency response, distortion content 
and other measurements of the basic units as well as overall 
characteristics. 

Educators are fully assured that the Fairchild equipment 
they’re buying will record with full naturalness. The initial 
cost will be higher. But the cost per year will be lower for 
the far easier-to-live-with quality and longer life. 

Fairchild Portable Recorder descriptive and priority 
data are available. Address New York Office: 475 - 10th 
Avenue, New York 18; Plant: 88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard, 
Jamaica 1, N. Y. 
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mere size of class seems to have little 
significance for educational efficiency as 
judged by measurable pupil outcomes. 
—Wayne W. Soper. 


Marriage Course Needed? 


Question: Would it not be a good policy 
in our postwar high school curriculum to 
require all seniors to take a course in mar- 
riage and family relations?—O.W.B., Mich. 

Answer: There is no doubt but that 
all growing boys and girls of high school 
age need increased understanding of 
family relations and their influence on 
personality development. This under- 
standing is necessary to their effective 
functioning as individuals in any rela- 
tionship, both while attending school 
and later, and is particularly important 
for their attitudes towards accepting and 
carrying through the responsibilities of 
marriage and raising a family. 

Twenty-seven per cent of men and 51 
per cent of women are married by the 
time they are 24. Approximately 10 per 
cent of all boys and girls finish high 
school and 42 per cent complete the first 
year. In favored states and communi- 
ties these percentages are much higher. 

In most schools opportunities to un- 
derstand family relations and their effect 
on ‘personality development should be 
provided before the senior year. Such 
opportunities may be developed by 
means of discussion groups for pupils in 
the eighth through the twelfth grades. 
These groups may be sponsored co- 
operatively by social studies, home eco- 
nomics and other interested faculty mem- 
bers, such as biology teachers and those 
in charge of guidance. 

It has been found more effective to 
give courses on marriage to engaged 
persons. In a study of the personality 
development needs and interests of a 
large group of 18 to 25 year old men 
and women, it was found that they were 
particularly concerned with questions 
pertaining to home and family relations. 
Discussion and study of family relations 
should be developed in all high schools. 


—Rutu ANDRUS. 


Audit of School Accounts 


Question: Can the school board pay for an 
auditor from the educational fund in Illinois? 


—K.C.P., Ill. 

Answer: Certainly. This is a de- 
sirable protection for taxpayers. Under 
the Municipal Budget Law, under which 
all schools (except boards of director 
districts) now operate, the accounts are 
supposed to be kept according to classi- 
fications suggested by the department of 
finance. Some taxpayer groups have 
suggested that school districts be re- 
quired to have audits by certified public 
accountants or other competent persons. 
So far this is not part of the law al- 
though it is the practice of most well- 
run districts—A.pen B, Mitts. 
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A COMPLETE 


SERVICE for Schools 


TEMPERATURE 
PROBLEMS SOLVED FROM ATO Z@ 








CONTROL 














Duct Thermostats te Operate Vaives 
and Dampers in Ventilating Systems 





For trouble-free, efficient, economical operation 
of a heating plant, good temperature control 
equipment alone is not enough. That is why 
Johnson (established in 1885) renders a com- 
plete service from the planning stage through 
proper performance. 

Johnson not only manufactures a complete 
line of precision-built thermostats and control- 
lers but designs the whole temperature control 
system from “A to Z” in cooperation with school 
administrators and their architects. Then John- 
son follows through by installing the system and 
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= JOHNSON 


TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN « DIRECT BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


getting it in perfect operating order before it is 
turned over to the custodian. Years of careful 
training and experience enable Johnson temper- 
ature control experts to bring seasoned knowl- 
edge to bear on the proper application of every 
element ina complete temperature control system. 

On your next temperature control problem, re- 
gardless of the type of heating and ventilating 
system, ask your heating and ventilating con- 
tractor about Johnson... or call a Johnson en- 
gineer from a nearby branch office. He is at your 
service, without obligation. 
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are /attracting Today's Youth 


Young men and women ... are showing keen 


interest in the unusual opportunities for steady, well- 
paying employment offered by various branches of 
the Graphic Arts. How extensive these opportunities 
are is proved by the chart above by the United States 
Department of Commerce. Note that printing produc- 


tion closely follows industrial production. Authorities 
Education Department, 


say that five billion dollars will be spent for printing American Type Founders, 
. . ‘invites your inquiries 
and affiliated products after the war. doneitainas demmeiibiie 


, , . =" equipment and supplies 
Today’s youth must figure in this vast print  atteded, etdiamafel 


procedure in installing 
‘ ‘ : . Graphic Arts Education 
making available, today, practical printing education. Departments in schools 


Education Department -Aumerican Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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ing program... Educators can render vital service by 








In your business— 


How often do you write 
the same thing more than once? 


OU can cut the cost of repetitive writing simplifies your distribution and customer 
—whether it be names, numbers, descrip- contacts, saves on shipping and billing. 


tions—in fact, any information whatsoever. ; . ‘ . : 
Here is versatile equipment to aid you in 


d nee ph is bya mode ee of every department that puts information on 
ving Reppert: Sapte tap pe- paper. Wherever time or money are important, 


ing repetitive information in both small and : ; 
large offices and factories—does the job with —“—t > Pre 8 eee reese 


speed, accuracy, and economy. 
Addressograph methods are sim- Our Research and Methods Department 


plicity itself. And Addressograph will gladly work with you—show you how 
flexibility enables it to be utilized © Addressograph simplified business methods 
with any system or routine. are being used by others in your field—both 

‘Addressograph helps speed _large and small. Telephgne our local office or 
factory production, slashes cost write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
of writing business records, tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


RS oe Addressagraph 


FAAOL-MARE MIE US PAT OFF 


Prices of hand model Addressographs begin . SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


at $12.50; electric models at $177.50. 
Illustrated is the Class 1900 Addressograpb. Addressograph and Muttigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addreasograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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TIME TO THINK 
OF PLUMBING 


It’s more important now than ever before to put the 
essential plumbing equipment of your school in safe, 
efficient operating condition. And there is no better 
time to have this work done than during the summer 
months when class rooms are empty. 


Why not get in touch with your plumbing con- 
tractor now? By scheduling the work well in advance, 
you will permit him ample time for ordering the 
necessary materials... and also be assured of a com- 
plete, thorough-going check of the entire system. 


Where new fixtures are needed for replacement— 
or if you are planning extensions or remodeling to 
your school—you will find what you need in the 
Crane line which includes plumbing equipment for 
every school requirement. For full information call 
your plumbing contractor or nearest Crane Branch. 





CE 9062 CORWITH vitreous 
china drinking fountain. Sani- 
fary angle stream jet. Vandal- 





CE 11-660 SANTON vit- 
er. reous china closet. Elon- 
gated rim. Siphon jet. 
Vacuum breaker flush 
valve. 






. proof base. 


















E CE 15-605 CORRECTO vitre- 
= ous ching urinal. Vacuum 
breaker flush valve. Can be 
arranged in battery for flush- 
ing with single tank. 


CE 754-V NORWICH vitreous 
china lavatory. Rectangular 


basin. Soap depression. Two 
sizes: 20 x 18 in.; 24 x 21 in. 





CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING * HEATING + PUMPS 
VALVES * FITTINGS + PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Designed for Oil or 
Gas (fully-automatic 
or manual control), 
and for Coal (stoker 
or hand-firing). 


The results of more 

than fifty years of boiler 

manufacturing prog- 

ress,—with depend- 
ability and efficiency even more 
completely established in war 
service. Ideal for hundreds of 
industrial and marine applica- 
tions where constant, uninter- 
rupted power and steam supply 
are required. 

TITUSVILLE engineers with 
their wide experience, will be 
glad to cooperate in designing 
and building Boilers to fit your 
specific requirements. ‘Descrip- 
tive Bulletins on request. 


STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


TITUSVILLE BOILER DIVISION 
TITUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at TITUSVILLE, PA. AND WARREN, PA. 
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The fast, 
easy way 
to get copies 
by the tens 
or thousands 


Clear, 
Clean, 
easy-to-read 


black- 


on-white 





Mime ograph 
duplicator 











MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd, Toronto. 
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Let the People Know 


ROWING sectarian pressures against the public 
(s schools are being felt in many communities 
from highly organized minority groups. The pattern 
of these pressures varies so little that the existence of a 
general plan appears to be indicated. First, certain 
members of the clergy sound off against “our Godless 
schools.” Then a special interdenominational clergy- 
lay committee is formed to discuss the need for “bring- 
ing religion to our schools.” Frequently a professional 
religious organizer or “teacher” appears. Soon a pro- 
gram is formulated by this group, usually braced by 
some “big community names” for psychological value. 
Then demands are made on the public school authority 
to cooperate. 

If a board of education shows signs of hesitating, 
an “or else threat” is frequently added. The school 
authority usually succumbs to these pressures because 
its educational executive does not have exact informa- 
tion and has been “softened” prior to the demands, 
and thus the first dent is made in the concept of the 
American nonsectarian school. 

The democratic way to meet these pressures is to 
bring them out into the open for full and free com- 
munity discussion, giving every citizen and every 
group an opportunity to express an opinion. The board 
of education, as composed of representatives of the 
people, has the moral obligation not only to present 
the question for free discussion but also to point out 
the possible dangers as well as advantages that may 
accrue from acceptance of this practice. When this 
plan is followed, a matured public opinion develops 
so much doubt that boards hesitate to accede to sec- 
tarian demands. 

The San Francisco experience in sampling public 
opinion last year is an excellent illustration. The 
intelligent and courageous resolution of the Detroit 
Federation of Teachers against demands on the De- 
troit and other Michigan public schools for the adop- 
tion of “released time” policies prior to a public con- 
sideration of the problem deserves great praise. 

Whenever emotional problems of this type arise, it 
is wise to let the people know, discuss the facts objec- 
tively through forums or other discussion groups and 
look at the problem in all of its aspects before a board 
of education makes the serious mistake that may be 
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the first step in destroying a century of wholesome 
progress in the development of nonsectarian schools. 
Let us profit from sad continental experience and 
uphold the American plan of keeping church and 
schools separate. 


Education Under Fire 
|: siren education in the United States has been 


under fire for several years from numerous 
sources. Sectarians representing all shades of belief 
have intensified a barrage that began in earnest at 
least five years ago. Army and navy brass hats have 
blamed the schools for everything from poor teeth 
to the incidence of neuropsychiatrics among our fight- 
ing men. The hirelings of Hearst have found fault 
with even the common-sense advances in methodology 
based on scientific experimentation. 

Zealous secretaries of local manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions and chambers of commerce have roundly damned 
the schools because they do not consider their primary 
job to be the training of workers for industry. Judges 
in an offhanded way have generously given the schools 
too much credit for juvenile delinquency growing 
out of war conditions. College and university presi- 
dents have decried the “chaos” created by the “elective 
system,” which had passed from the university scene 
almost twenty years ago. Still other university heads 
have raised grave doubts via the radio and other 
avenues of publicity as to the ability of the public 
schools to meet the difficult problems of universal 
classless education which is so essential to the con- 
tinuation and improvement of twentieth century de- 
mocracy. 

These widespread criticisms have disturbed and, to 
a certain extent, confused the already overworked and 
war-weary teaching profession; public education as a 
result is now too much on the defensive. Teachers 
and administrators are so close to the firing line that 
they feel only the shock of the attack and fail to 
judge its general origin, purposes and methods. Close- 
ness to the scene obscures perspective. 

Dr. V. T. Thayer, director of the Ethical Culture 
Schools and a rational educational progressive, after 
long and deep study of these problems has brought 
together in very readable book form a series of analyses 
entitled “American Education Under Fire” (Harper 
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& Brothers) in which he attempts to orient these 
pressure propagandas in terms of their total implica- 
tions. He first presents the conflicting theories and 
trends in American democracy, concluding with a 
stirring statement of a free man’s faith for the postwar 
world. The second part analyzes some of the highly 
controversial issues concerning the purposes of public 
education, religion in the schools, postwar youth needs, 
the moot question of indoctrination and the differences 
between “schooling” and “education.” 

Although a number of areas remain unexplored, 
this is one of the first books to coordinate the apparently 
unrelated attempts to force public education into an 
even more conservative and reactionary mold and to 
define the general individual and group fear and un- 
certainty that produce these pressures. A thorough 
reading of this small volume will give better under- 
standing of and greater certainty to the teaching pro- 
fession. 


Unwise Suggestions 


ECENT suggestions by federal war agencies that 

public school teachers reduce drastically the num- 
ber of examinations to save paper and time for “other 
duties” is just another instance of small, ignorant men 
behind large desks in Washington blatantly pontificat- 
ing on subjects whereof they have only a confused 
knowledge. 

The periodic testing of instruction to measure its 
effectiveness is an essential and integral part of the 
teaching process. The use of the written examinations 
as diagnostic and appraisal devices cannot be discarded 
at the whim of a federal official any more than factories 
can afford to throw away their calipers or other meas- 
urement instruments. 

If there is greater need for the conservation of paper 
it is respectfully suggested that the numerous Wash- 
ington bureaus and agencies reduce the tons of unneces- 
sary propaganda printed monthly and distributed 
throughout the nation at public expense. Reduction 
of government printing to absolute essentials would 
not only save thousands of tons of paper every month 
but might also permit the redirection of much man- 
power to the war efforts. If all of the specialized and 
unnecessary publicity personnel now in federal employ 
were inducted into service, a considerable force might 
be added to the European front. There might also be 
a great incidental savings in tax monies. 


The Army Acts 


TTENTION was called in these pages in 1943 
and again in 1944 to the dangers of the short- 
sighted and stupid policy of the United States Army 
with respect to the indiscriminate induction of young 
scientists, doctors, dentists and teachers into active 
military service to the detriment and actual future 
danger to these United States. 


0 


The army brass hats appear so uncertain of them- 
selves and their manpower policies that whenever a 
senator or a representative in Congress raises a ques- 
tion concerning selective service they rush blindly and 
wildly into indiscriminate and even stupid procedures. 
When a question was raised several years ago in Con- 
gress concerning “the safe ride enjoyed by the college 
boys,” the army chiefs, instead of explaining the 
absolute necessity for continuing the training of the 
young men who will be the front line scientists and 
the first line of defense in total preparedness for the 
postwar generation, simply ordered the essential educa- 
tion of these scientists terminated and inducted most 
of them into active service. The results of this ill- 
advised policy are beginning to show. 

Dr. Merriam H. Trytten, in a recent issue of Scienti- 
fic Monthly, shows the steps we have already taken on 
the road to “scientific bankruptcy” in the next genera- 
tion. As measured by the decline in the advanced 
degrees earned, the following unpleasant results may 
be credited to brass hat stupidity: Degrees for chem- 
ists declined from nearly 800 in 1941 to less than 
200 in 1944; the number of graduate mathematicians 
dropped from 100 in 1940 to approximately 40 in 
1944; the number of graduate engineers decreased from 
80 in 1940 to less than 10 in 1944, and the number 
of physicists declined from 200 in 1941 to less than 
60 in 1944. There are no immediately comparable 
figures for medicine, dentistry and men teachers of 
secondary and advanced education. 

Unless the military authorities can be persuaded to 
find the potential future scientists so senselessly in- 
ducted into service and return them to their advanced 
work, the United States may find itself severely 
handicapped in the. postwar period by a dearth of 
capable and competently educated individuals. There 
are no short cuts in the training of scientists and 
members of other professions. If even part of this 
generation of gifted individuals is lost to our postwar 
life, the results will be serious. 

It is difficult to understand the military mind. The 
time of our high officials, when not creating a diver- 
sion for their own shortcomings by damning labor, 
seems to be spent in lobbying most intensively for 
a year’s complete control of American youth in com- 
pulsory service. Compulsory service, as pointed out 
in the February issue, is only one of many aspects of 
preparedness. It is increasingly difficult to have con- 
fidence in the competency of military leadership that 
on the one hand is willing to sacrifice a generation of 
scientists and on the other emphasizes out of all 
proportion universal military training. The American 
people will be wise if they refuse to accede to current 
demands for compulsory training until after the war 
when the entire problem can be considered in all of its 
aspects by representative groups of American citizens. 
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Secondary Education in Transition 


ECONDARY education in the 

United States has been in a state 
of transition for the last half century. 
The movement to democratize and 
popularize the high school started in 
about 1895. The struggle between 
the academic and the social tradi- 
tions, now at least ideologically com- 
pleted, has produced an eight year 
span for secondary education begin- 
ning with the seventh grade and 
ending with the fourteenth. 

Stimulus for the great change from 
the high school of the 80’s as an 
“exclusive and high-toned academy 
preparing for the professions” to a 
broad school of the people dedicated 
to the welfare of all youth was not 
accomplished easily or quickly. 

The significant leadership of An- 
gell, Eliot and Harper during the 
late 90’s in urging a more reasonable 
organization of secondary education 
as embracing the period of education 
for adolescents actually required 
fifteen years of discussion and fer- 
mentation before the two upper years 
of the conventional eight year ele- 
mentary school were first organized 
independently as either a two year 
unit or a three year unit in conjunc- 
tion with the ninth grade. 


Junior College Movement Begins 


It required at least another decade 
before the cautious community de- 
velopment of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades as the junior col- 
lege movement, long an integral part 
of that unique product of the frontier 
—the American college—obtained 
initial acceptance. Some of these 
early experiments quickly grew into 
large urban universities but the ma- 
jority have remained as pale imita- 
tions of the conventional arts college. 

No country in the world can yet 
match our almost unbelievable 
growth in secondary school enroll- 
ment since 1895, stimulated primarily 
by social and economic forces outside 
of the teaching profession. The social 
idea in American public education 
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was extended to the eighth grade by 
1900, to the twelfth by 1920 and to 
the fourteenth by 1940. 

Lack of experience with this type 
of universal public education, the 
tenacity of vested job-interests within 
the teaching profession, divergent 
views among the professional educa- 
tors and a rapidly changing technol- 
ogy made it impossible to develop 
immediately any completely logical 
or stable secondary organization. 
The struggle between the vocational- 
ists and the academic traditional- 
ists began in about 1910. The voca- 
tionalists were tough realists and 
made great gains through aggressive 
lobbying, with World War I as an 
emotional springboard. They first 
tried to establish a dual system of 
secondary education that would have 
quickly developed a class-mass type 
of secondary education. 


Vocationalism Revived 


There was a general reaction 
against this idea of dualism in public 
education and Wisconsin was the 
only state to accept even in part the 
philosophy of the vocationalists. It 
was dropped for a time but has re- 
turned during World War II in the 
guise of the Adler-Hutchins neo- 
Thomism in some university circles 
and in “area vocational schools” or 
“area institutes” on the secondary 
school level. This movement, justi- 
fied on the grounds of economy 
rather than of sound educational 
philosophy, has made some early 
headway in Connecticut and in New 
York. Michigan rejected it vigorous- 
ly in favor of the classless compre- 
hensive secondary school which will 
provide for all types of abilities and 
for varieties of terminal curriculums. 

While the vocationalists were ag- 
gressively developing their peculiar 
brand of educational pressure poli- 
tics and surging for power under 
concept of a possible school-industrial 
alliance, the academic leaders were 
not without their share of blame. 


Instead of meeting the reasonable 
and sensible growing social demands 
for a more realistic and genuinely 
democratic secondary education, they 
depreciated the practical trends or 
else considered the vocational di- 
vision as a dumping ground for the 
so-called “non-intellectuals.” 

As a result of these factors the 
transitional secondary organization 
presents many weaknesses that need 
careful and early consideration. The 
most frequently encountered practice 
is the makeshift 3-3-2, or junior high 
school, senior high school and junior 
college. None of these units is par- 
ticularly stable or well adjusted or- 
ganizationally to meet emerging cur- 
ricular trends. 

Vocational training was started in 
the ninth year in 1920 and many 
children completed their education 
at this point. Changing demands 
and higher industrial induction ages 
already evident before World War II 
now make the beginning of terminal 
vocational education before eleventh 
grade a dubious educational practice. 
It is, therefore, logical to assume the 
extension of the lower secondary 
school (7th to 10th grades) into a 
stable four year organization with 
an integration of the upper secondary 
years (1lth to 14th) into a second 
four year unit. 


New Trend Increasingly Evident 


In terms of curricular specializa- 
tion and general instructional, physi- 
cal and social factors the emergence 
of transitional secondary school or- 
ganization into two stable four year 
schools, either separately in large 
urban centers or within the same 
building in smaller communities, ap- 
pears both sensible and logical. A 
number of examples of this organiza- 
tion are already in practical opera- 
tion. The next decade should see a 
tremendous swing toward the 4-4 
secondary school, comprehensive in 
form, social in type and dedicated to 
the needs of all American youth. 
























First Air Force Photo 






A modern poultry farm is found on the grounds of Old Farms and many 
of the trainees are learning the poultry trade, not only as a hobby 
but as a means of earning their living in the years that are to come. 


THE ARMY Rehabilitates 


HE aim of the Old Farms Con- 

valescent Hospital at Avon, 
Conn., where a unique course of 
training is being carried on as part 
of the reconditioning program of the 
Army Medical Corps, is to turn war- 
blinded servicemen into useful, self- 
reliant citizens, physically and men- 
tally prepared to take their place in 
normal civilian communities. 

The hospital is ideally located and 
equipped with dormitories which 
afford the patient privacy and spa- 
cious grounds where he can stroll at 
will, protected from the outside 
world until he learns his way 
around. A larger city near by makes 
it possible for him to become re- 
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Its Blind 


cal or surgical treatment at the Army 
General Hospital before being as- 
signed to the center. 

Old Farms is not, and of necessity 
cannot be, a vocational training 
school but it can and does show the 
blind soldier, through experience, 
that there are few jobs for which he 
cannot fit himself if he has the de- 
termination. Although the number 
of blind cases in the entire Army is 
less than 200 at the time of writing, 
the four months’ rehabilitation pro- 
gram at Old Farms is one of the 
most carefully planned and executed 
of the government’s programs for 
the benefit of wounded service per- 
sonnel. The patients are shown that 
as blind men they need lean but 
little on their fellow citizens for help. 

Visitors to Avon are constantly 
startled to find that the man they 
supposed to be one of the trainers is 
really one of the patients. More often 


oldiers 


LT. WILLIAM A. JAMESON 


Public Relations Officer, Old Farms Convalescent Hospital 
Avon, Conn. 


accustomed to life in an urban com- 
munity. 

The primary aim of this hospital, 
which is housed in the former Avon 
Old Farms School for Boys, is to 
build the self-confidence of the 
trainees and to help them “learn how 
to be blind.” All are physically 


sound, having completed their medi- 





than not, the man gives no indica- 
tion of his blindness as he strolls 
around. He stands erect and walks 
with an air of assurance not ordi- 
narily associated with the blind. 
The center now maintains a staff 
of about 100 specially trained civilian 
and military supervisors, including 
vocational advisers and occupational 
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therapists. It is planned to increase 
the size of the staff proportionately 
in the event of an increase in the 
number of blind casualties. 

Some blind instructors have been 
selected to assist in helping patients 
reconcile themselves to and overcome 
their handicaps. These instructors 
conduct classes and personal inter- 
views and teach the men reading, 
writing and typing by the Braille 
method. Approximately 50 enlisted 
specialists make up a cadre at the 
hospital. It is their job to train the 
men, either individually or in groups, 


in how to take care of themselves in’ 


all the activities of ordinary daily life 
and to encourage them to develop 
confidence and self-reliance. 

In the effort to reorient these men 
to all phases of a normal life, the 
program is arranged to include many 
social activities. Parties, dances, 
shows, concerts and games become 
part of the routine. And the patient 
takes part in these activities not with 
other blinded men alone but also 
with the sighted men of the hospital 
detachment so that he does not be- 
come just another blind man among 
blind men. 


Trainees Have Vocational Guidance 


Courses in Braille and typing be- 
gun at Dibble and Valley Forge 
general hospitals are continued at 
Old Farms and in many cases the 
servicemen receive academic prepa- 
ration that aids them to resume an 
interrupted education. Important, 
too, are the tests given each man to 
determine his basic skills and inter- 
ests. Counselors then discuss with 
him the problems that go with the 
various activities in which he is inter- 
ested. Speakers from outside present 
points of view in support of the 
work he may have selected. 

Agea further aid to readjustment, 
representatives of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration are on hand to work 
with the patient on his personal 
problems after discharge. Upon com- 
pletion of a patient’s social adjust- 
ment training, the Veterans Admin- 
istration will arrange for any addi- 
tional training that he will require 
to fit him for a job, will help him 
find a job and maintain contact with 
his employer in seeing that he makes 
satisfactory progress. 

As his training progresses, each 
man is given an opportunity to work 
in near-by factories. The actual per- 
formance of work for which he is 
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It's not all work at Old Farms for the Army realizes that to be 
well adjusted, the blinded must feel at ease in the social as well 
as the business world. Dances are held once a week. Bowling parties, 
wiener roasts, picnics and hikes are also held where the men mix 
with the sighted and learn that they can enjoy many social activities. 





paid while still under medical super- 
vision aids substantially in building 
confidence in his ability to take care 
of himself and his family. Upon dis- 


War Department Photos 
"Trainees," as the patients at Old Farms are called, write, edit and 
print a weekly four page paper for the benefit of their whole group. 
Two of the soldiers are shown in the completely equipped print shop 
putting the latest edition "to bed." For some it means learning a 
new basic skill, for others it is the continuation of a known one. 


charge from the hospital, these men 
are ready to take their place in a 
civilian community and to lead a 
normal life in spite of blindness. 
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First Air Force Photo 

Occupational therapy plays an important réle in the re- 
habilitation program. A blinded serviceman is shown 
operating a drill press. Near the end of their four months’ 
stay at Old Farms, the men are employed in near-by plants 
and shops, many earning more than $50 a week. Employers 
report that they more than keep up with sighted workers. 


The entire rehabilitation 
program for blinded serv- 
icemen is planned to give 
the trainee confidence in 
his ability to lead a use- 
ful life in the community. 


Here the men are seen obtaining their food in a cafeteria 
unaided. All are taught to feed themselves and to perform 
other routine daily tasks, such as shaving and dressing. 


War Department 


Down the steps, alone, with no artificial walking aid, 
comes one of the Old Farms trainees. Men are first given 
a guide to orient them to the hospital and grounds; then 
they study a table model of each building, learning with 
their fingertips the location of each doorway, staircase, 
window. At the end of a few weeks’ training, most of them 
can walk around alone at will with an unhesitating step. 
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Disadvantages of 


Atea Vocational Schools 


are shown in a plan 


proposed in Michigan 


EUGENE 8B. ELLIOTT 


Superintendent of Public Instruction for Michigan 


PROPOSAL setting forth a 
A Michigan pattern for area vo- 
cational-technical schools has been 
tabled by the Michigan Board of 
Control for Vocational Education on 
the grounds that local responsibility 
for education would be drastically 
and harmfully curtailed by its accept- 
ance. 

Adoption of the proposal would 
open the way for a dual system of 
education, thereby changing a hun- 
dred year tradition of complete 
educational authority centered in the 
local public school systems. The sug- 
gested plan was drawn by the Coun- 
cil for Vocational Education Admin- 
istration, an advisory committee to 
the state director. 

The declaration provides that only 
schools designated by the state board 
of control for vocational education in 
consultation with the superintendent 
of public instruction would be eligi- 
ble to receive funds as area voca- 
tional-technical schools. These 
schools would be limited in their in- 
structional offerings for which reim- 
bursement would be made to the 
subjects and courses authorized by 
the board and the state superintend- 
ent. Since the area vocational-tech- 
nical school is approved as a single 
school, it would have little, if any, 
organic relation to the local system. 


Service Areas Would Vary 


The service areas of approved 
schools would be “determined by the 
need for training in the area to be 
served, the ease of transporting stu- 
dents to and from the area school 
or the ease with which students can 
be housed and boarded at the area 
school in cases in which transporta- 
tion is not feasible. The service area 
may comprise several cities or town- 
ships, be countywide, include several 
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counties or the entire state.” It would 
be possible for whole local school sys- 
tems to be in several areas of voca- 
tional-technical training. 

A further encroachment upon lo- 
cal school district responsibility is the 
requirement that the state board of 
control for vocational education ap- 
prove the membership of the local 
advisory council. The formation of 
this council would be mandatory on 
the part of the designated area 
school. This infringement of local 
autonomy takes an even more serious 
turn when it is observed that “re- 


sponsibility of planning and estab-, 


lishing area vocational-technical 
schools rests with the local board of 
education, advisory council and the 
state board of control for vocational 
education.” 


Would Require Advisory Committee 


An additional advisory committee 
is required whenever training pro- 
grams involve management and 
labor. These committees would be 
composed of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of management and of 
labor. 

The proposed plan provides that 
only the more capable pupils would 
be allowed to enter the vocational- 
technical training program. It may 
be presumed that the state board of 
control for vocational education 
review the eligibility of 
trainees since “the entrant must show 
evidence that he is mentally and 
physically qualified to benefit by in- 
struction given in the area voca- 
tional-technical school.” Training 
would be limited to pupils who are 
at least 16 years old and have com- 
pleted the eleventh grade or its 
equivalent. 

The plan submitted to the state 
board provides that “the equipment 


‘ 


necessary for adequate area voca- 
tional-technical schools shall be pro- 
vided by the federal and state gov- 
ernments.” This equipment would 
be moved from one school to another 
“at the discretion of the state board 
of control for vocational education.” 
This constant threat of equipment 
removal would provide another im- 
portant control over the local school. 

Local boards of education would 
be restricted in reimbursable pro- 
grams to the employment of teach- 
ers who were approved by the state 
board of control for vocational edu- 
cation. Thus the state vocational 
board would be able to place drastic 
limitations on the supply and type 
of personnel by the imposition of 
special qualifications and standards. 


Purpose of Proposed Schools 


According to the text of the pro- 
posal, the area vocational-technical 
schools would not supersede voca- 
tional or vocational-technical pro- 
grams now in existence or prevent 
their establishment in existing high 
schools or other educational insti- 
tutions. “The main purpose of the 
area vocational-technical school is to 
provide vocational and vocational- 
technical education opportunities for 
those youths and adults who find no 
opportunity for such training in their 
local communities.” 

Despite this avowal of good in- 
tention, however, it is apparent that 
this new type of institution would 
enter the lists as a rival of the com- 
munity school system, whose pro- 
gram would be progressively reduced 
to an academic curriculum, perhaps 
supported by skimpy vocational edu- 
cation offerings. 

It is everywhere conceded that the 
problem of providing adequate voca- 
tional training for Michigan youth 
is one of great importance for the 
future. For the solution of this prob- 
lem it is necessary that Michigan 
should be properly organized for 
education. The development of com- 
munity school districts, with their 
urban core and their surrounding 
natural market area, is undeniably a 
better solution to the problem than 
is the creation of rival area school 
systems. 

As planned by the Michigan Pub- 
lic Education Study Commission, the 
community school districts would be 
large enough to provide a wide va- 
riety of vocational, technical and 
general training through the four- 
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teenth grade. Wherever training of 
specific technical character cannot be 
provided locally, students could be 
sent to other districts. The gains 
that would accrue from having the 
home school district responsible for 
training or for transfer would be 
immeasurable. And under the com- 
munity school plan there would be 
no infringement upon local respon- 
sible administration. 

The state board of control for vo- 
cational education, in considering the 
proposal to establish area schools, has 
thus been obliged to review the en- 


tire structure of Michigan’s educa- 
tional system. It has concluded that 
the establishment of such a duplicate 
or rival educational organization as 
is implicit in the area vocational- 
technical school concept is undesir- 
able and unnecessary. Its establish- 
ment, ufder the terms of the pro- 
posal which was made, would lodge 
the power of arbitrary action with 
the state and would infringe upon 
the rights of local school districts to 
administer their schools. 

For the foregoing reasons the pro- 
posal was laid on the table. 





Redistricting Plan Works Well 


LESLIE L. CHISHOLM 


Associate Professor of Education, State College of Washington 


HE legislature of the state of 

Washington in 1941 passed a 
law which set in motion a statewide 
program of school district reorgani- 
zation. At the time the new legisla- 
tion went into effect on April 1, 
1941, there were some 1350 school 
districts in the state. The situation 
at that time, however, was much 
better than it had been ten years 
earlier. Considerable progress had 
already been made through the 
operation of an old and inadequate 
school district consolidation law. 


Provisions of the New Law 


It is necessary to be familiar with 
three provisions of the new law in 
order to understand the progress 
made and the status of school district 
reorganization in the state. First, the 
proposed plan for the reorganization 
of school districts in any given 
county must originate through the 
action of the county committee on 
school district reorganization. County 
committees are charged by law to 
prepare a comprehensive plan for the 
entire county, considering each pro- 
posed new district as a part of the 
plan or as a desirable step looking 
forward to the plan. There are 39 
counties in the state and, hence, 39 
county committees. 

Second, the plan proposed by a 
county committee must be approved 
by the state committee on school dis- 
trict reorganization. This is a com- 
mittee of the state board of educa- 
tion and was created by special pro- 
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visions in the legislation of 1941. If 
the state committee feels that a pro- 
posed plan is inadequate, it returns 
the plan to the county committee 
for further study and thought after 
which the county committee then re- 
submits the plan. 


Third, the final 


decision must 


‘come through a majority vote of the 


people in the total area of any pro- 
posed local school district. 

The entire area of the state is in 
one or the other of three stages of 
school district reorganization: (1) 
school districts which have already 
completed reorganization or have 
been approved as adequate without 
reorganization, (2) districts in which 
plans for reorganization have been 
approved by both the county com- 
mittee and the state committee but 
the election involving the vote of the 
people in the proposed districts has 
not as yet been held and (3) dis- 
tricts in which the need for reorgani- 
zation is being considered. 


Most of State Now Redistricted 


Between 60 and 65 per cent of the 
geographic area of the state is in 
school districts which have met all 
the requirements of the law concern- 
ing reorganization; the job is done. 
This area contains approximately 92 
per cent of the school population of 
the state. In this area, more than 
600 school districts, or approximately 
45 per cent of the original total, have 
passed out of the picture since April 


1, 1941. About 15 per cent of the 


area of the state is in the “approved 
plan” stage, getting ready for the 
final step of holding an election for 
the people’s decision on the plan of 
reorganization worked out by the 
county committee and approved by 
the state committee. This area con- 
tains approximately 3 per cent of the 
school population of the state. At the 
time of the present writing, county 
committees were in the process of 
preparing plans for school districts 
comprising 22.2 per cent of the geo- 
graphic area of the state. This area 
contains approximately 5 per cent of 
the school children enrolled in the 
schools of the state. 

One of the chief purposes in school 
district reorganization in the state 
has been to organize “natural” school 
districts. The aim has been to have 
in a given school district the area 
which it would naturally be expected 
to serve under existing social, eco- 
nomic and geographic conditions. 
Thus, there are a number of cases 
where it is desirable to have a dis- 
trict include territory in two or more 
counties. In such cases, the prepara- 
tion of the proposed plan for that 
district requires joint county com- 
mittee action. 


Joint Committee Action Required 


Each county involved appoints 
from its members persons to serve 
on the joint committee to work out 
a proposed plan for the given area. 
To date, 37 school districts have been 
proposed by joint committee action 
and approved by the state committee. 
A considerable number of these plans 
have also been approved by the peo- 
ple and, hence, are legally organized 
school districts. Thirty-two of the 
39 counties in the state were in- 
volved. No undue handicap has been 
encountered in working out plans 
where joint committee action is re- 
quired. 

Size alone is not a factor in the 
present reorganization program. The 
aim is to have school districts large 
enough to provide all children in the 
state with a comprehensive program 
of modern education, carried on by 
capable teachers under able admin- 
istrative leadership and in such way 
that school funds can be spent effi- 
ciently. When this objective is 
achieved, we feel it to be the duty 
of the state to see to it that adequate 
funds to underwrite the program in 
all schools are available, regularly, for 
use as needed. 
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For My Son 


I want an 


UNPRACTICAL 
EDUCATION 


GEORGE M. McGRANAHAN 


Assistant General Manager, Dow Chemical Company of Texas 
President, Board of Trustees, Independent Schoo! District 
Brazosport, Tex. 





ARENTS, employers, trade asso- 

ciations, the makers of curric- 
ulums and youngsters themselves 
persistently demand that “something 
useful” be taught in school, meaning 
thereby, I suppose, something which 
will enable them to earn a living. 
Must the teacher always heed this 
demand, which cheapens his calling? 
Is his way out to attempt to teach 
something practical and useful or 
will he realize that it is far better to 
educate men and women for the art 
of living richly and fully than it is to 
satisfy the whims of pupils and 


employers? 


Opposes Practical Education 


As a product of a university edu- 
cation, as an employer and as a 
father of two sons, I am putting up 
my plea for an unpractical education. 
I do this knowing that the right 
kind of an unpractical education is 
the only kind that is most practical. 
I lay more stress on pupils’ getting 
out of school those values which can 
be had nowhere else than I do on 
learning “something useful.” 

My complaint against this current 
demand is, first, that training youth 
to earn a living is not education; 
second, that a specific training may 
keep the youngster from earning the 
best kind of living, and, third, that 
it can’t be done in school anyhow. 

All of us have seen cases of men 
and women who have been trained 
in an art or skill which is obsolete 


and who lack adaptability to changed 
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conditions. We have seen cases in 
which the fields chosen by parents 
or advised by teachers or selected by 
pupils have not proved to be as ex- 
pected. We have seen men left stand- 
ing where they were in forward- 
moving organizations merely because 
they did not have a broad funda- 
mental training which would enable 
them to move with the current. 


Wants Intellectual Vigor 


We must agree that just so much 
can be accomplished in sixteen or 
eighteen years of formal schooling. 
I want the schooling my sons receive 
to be of such character that they can 
use it in whatever field of endeavor 
they may enter. I want their studies 
to develop in them intellectual vigor 
and to provide them with standards 
and ideals which will help them 
solve the problems of life. 

I am telling of the need of indus- 
try and of what I personally ask of 
the teaching profession. Will a pro- 
gram of practical education make 
education unpractical? I believe that 
teachers should endeavor to give 
pupils a broad and fundamental edu- 
cation. They should concern them- 
selves more with what they do to 
develop pupils’ minds and characters 
than with what incidental facts the 
pupils accumulate. 

I assume that it is not a legitimate 
function of an educational institution 
to use the funds of society as a whole 
to fit certain particular individuals 
to earn a living through advantages 


which are not universally enjoyed. 

On the other hand, I conceive that 
the real purpose back of state and 
social support of education is the 
fitting of pupils to live richly and 
fully and to contribute to the welfare 
of the social group that has paid for 
their education. 

Whether or not this is the true 
purpose of education for these boys 
of mine, I am more interested in 
whether they shall be able to spend 
wisely and to enjoy fully what they 
earn than I am in the amount of 
those earnings or the ease with 
which they are acquired. I would 
prefer that education fit them for 
happiness and decency in poverty 
rather than for acquiring wealth 
through the sacrifice of themselves 
and their character. 


School and Life Problems Differ 


I have suggested that no school can 
or should give a narrow practical 
training. The life of a pupil under 
a practical program is artificial. He 
is forced to march more or less 
in lock-step with his fellow-pupils 
through a definitely laid out cur- 
riculum. Life doesn’t work that way. 
Individuals in the ever-changing 
world forge ahead or drop behind. 
Both decent and brutal competition 
exists. Some persons assume leader- 
ship and others follow. The whole 
atmosphere of school necessarily and 
essentially differs from that of life in 
adult society. 

Let us suppose that real life prob- 
lems could be introduced within the 
school walls. The question remains 
as to what value could be derived 
from solving them. Any professional 
work is a live thing related to rapidly 
changing life. The ink will not have 
time to dry on a pupil’s diploma be- 
fore the problems crying for solution 
will have changed. What point, then, 
in teaching youngsters formulas and 
data, however accurately, if they be- 
come necessarily obsolete within a 
short space of time? A teacher can 
obtain industrial facts to teach to his 
pupils from industry, but the pupils, 
upon graduation, bring back to in- 
dustry, a little late and a little shop- 
worn, only the specific facts that 
already are known. They bring with 
them no new potentialities or capa- 
bilities for solving problems. 

We in industry want something 
much bigger than this. We need 
young people of keen perception, 
sound and orderly analytic ability; 
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we want them to be able to analyze 
facts as they arise from day to day 
and to draw new conclusions from 
them. 

Let it be understood, too, that the 
teaching of a practical skill or trade 
contains some elements that are not 


worthy to be continued and that 
some practice is positively wrong. 
The major part of the lifework of 
any man must be to create new prac- 
tice, to correct and improve what ex- 
ists. Not one of the world’s great 
discoveries and inventions has come 


by the process of yielding up these 
things which the mind has absorbed. 
What little practical training may 
be necessary for a youth can quickly 
be grasped by him through his con- 
tacts following graduation in the 
only school of practice—life itself. 





Rural School Combats Delinquency 


par erro seem to be in gen- 
eral agreement that there is little 
actual juvenile delinquency in rural 
areas today. Assuming that this is 
true, these same educators, neverthe- 
less, must bear in mind that when- 
ever children are gathered together 
in relatively large numbers, there is 
always the problem of potential juve- 
nile delinquency. 

So long as this delinquency re- 
mains at the potential rather than at 
the actual stage, there is little to fear. 
Educators are agreed also that the 
school has a real responsibility to 
young people in helping them adjust 
themselves to trying conditions, many 
of which have been brought about 
by the war. 

The board of education of Nichols, 
N. Y., and the professional staff of 
the high school became interested in 
this problem in the spring of 1944 
when a juvenile delinquency ques- 
tionnaire from the state education 
department reached the school. 
While there was no actual delin- 
quency in this rural area, it was felt 
that there was‘a great deal of so- 
called “slack time.” If the school was 
to accept its rightful share of respon- 
sibility, this slack time might well be 
utilized in a constructive manner. 

We may accept the following gen- 
eralization as true: No juvenile de- 
linquency exists between the hours 
of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. The board of 
education and the professional staff 
adopted this statement as a_ basic 
principle upon which to formulate 
their technics in the construction of 
a program which was aimed at help- 
ing to prevent juvenile delinquency. 

It was agreed that if this principle 
was valid, the school would need to 
be the center of a great deal of activ- 
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ity which heretofore had been of the 
negative, nonsupervised, out-of-school 
type. In the past it had been the 
practice of the professional staff and 
the student council to hold social or 
athletic events on Friday evenings. 
There was no other school activity 
during the week. In order to take up 
some of the slack in the out-of-school 
time of the boys and girls it was de- 
cided that the school should be 
opened on other evenings and all its 
equipment made available, under 
proper supervision, to the youth of 
the community. 

The board of education and the 
professional staff concluded that it 
might be well to include the adults 
also in such a program since their 
presence would be an influence for 
good. Special and regular teachers, 
together with interested citizens, 
were assigned to act as guidance 
directors for the program. Two 
teachers and two laymen were pres- 
ent each evening to guide and super- 
vise activities. The program as it is 
functioning today is organized in the 
following manner. 


Monbay AND WEDNESDAY 
7:30 To 9:30 p.m. 


1. Industrial Arts: Woodworking, 
metal-working, ceramics and weld- 
ing. Both high school pupils and 
adults bring objects from home to 
be repaired or rebuilt or new objects 
are made. The industrial arts teacher 
is available at all times for guidance 
and supervision. 

2. Agriculture: Machinery repair, 
testing of milk, seed germination and 
general agricultural research. 

3. Typing: Use of typewriters by 
pupils and adults who have had 
training and “Public Stenographer” 


service by pupils available to assist 
adults who have typing they wish 
done. 

4. Business Machines: Gelatin 
duplicating, stencil duplicating and 
adding machine work. 

5. Music: Phonograph. and rec- 
ords; piano; radio; dancing lessons 
during semimonthly rehearsals of 
school dance band. 

6. Library: Library books lent, 
reference material used and art sup- 
plies available. 


TuESDAY AND THURSDAY 


7:30 To 9:30 p.m. 


Gymnasium (under supervision 
and guidance of the coach and phys- 
ical education instructor): Calisthen- 
ics, dancing, dramatic productions 
and games, including basketball, vol- 


ley ball, shuffleboard, 


badminton. 


ping-pong, 


Fripay Evenincs 


The Friday evening social or/and 
athletic functions have been retained. 
It is surprising to. note the num- 
ber of boys and girls who return to 
the school to study for an hour be- 
fore participating in the activities. 

Unquestionably the problem of 
potential juvenile delinquency has 
been greatly lessened, if not almost 
entirely eradicated, by this program. 
The spirit and morale of the student 
body seem to have been toned up as 
a result of the school’s guidance dur- 
ing out-of-school time. 

The board of education and the 
professional staff feel that the effort, 
time and expenditure of money are 
completely justified when they see 
how the boys and girls become 
happier, more socially competent and 
better adjusted. 
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Visalia Junior College, Visalia, Calif. H. L. Gogerty, architect. 
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Junior Colleges Are Here to Stay 


HE stability of any phase of 

American education may be 
judged by its underlying philosophy, 
by the special conditions which it is 
adapted to meet, by its past develop- 
ment and present status and by the 
attitudes taken toward it by recog- 
nized educational leaders. Judged 
by these criteria, the junior college, 
as one significant phase of Ameri- 
can education, has considerable claim 
to stability. 

A junior college can be organized 
satisfactorily and judged fairly only 
in terms of its own philosophy of 
education, its individually expressed 
purposes and objectives, the charac- 
ter of its students, the needs of the 
community it serves and the nature 
of the American democracy of which 
it is a part. : 

Junior Colleges of Many Types 


Junior colleges, therefore, follow 
no single pattern. They include a 
wide variety of types. Some are 
publicly controlled; others, privately 
controlled. Some have develojed as 
upward extensions of public high 
schools or of private academies. 
Others have resulted from the am- 
putation of the upper two years of 
weak senior colleges. Still others 
have been organized independently. 
Many are church related. Some are 
state controlled but more are op- 
erated as integral parts of local pub- 
lic school systems. 

More than 90 per cent of them are 
two year institutions but some cover 
three or four years, combining the 
last one or two years of high school 
with two years of college grade 
work. As a pioneer institution, ex- 
perimenting in a relatively new field 
of American education, it is desir- 
able that the junior college should 
have a high degree of freedom in its 
adaptation to the needs of the clien- 
tele to be served. 

One of the fundamental economic 
and social changes of the present 
century is the gradually increasing 
age of young people seeking perma- 
nent employment. There is a wealth 
of evidence to support this statement. 
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Except for the temporary reversal 
resulting from highly abnormal war- 
time conditions, this long-time trend 
may be expected to continue. More 
and more we can expect that young 
people will not obtain permanent 
positions in our industrial and com- 
mercial organizations until they are 
20 or 21 years of age. 

There is also increasing need for 
a higher level of general education 
which can be met to a large extent 
by two years in the junior college. 
The complexities of modern life, 
both mechanical and social, national 
and international, demand a more 
comprehensive preparation for intel- 
ligent citizenship than has been 
needed in the past. 

A greater need, also, for occupa- 
tional preparation on the semiprofes- 
sional level in our increasingly com- 
plex civilization is shown by 
numerous studies and by common 
experience. This, coupled with the 
fact that young people are entering 
employment at a later age, points 
inevitably to the junior college, in 
some of its many forms, as an insti- 
tution suited to the needs of thou- 
sands. 


Future Is Promising 


Young people of high school grad- 
uation age have a life expectancy 
seven years longer than that of their 
parents. They can well consider, 
therefore, taking two of these extra 
years of life for more adequate 
preparation for the future. There 
are many reasons to expect that a 
junior college education tomorrow 
will be as common as is a high 
school education today. 

To thousands of young people, 
who otherwise would be deprived 
of such an experience, the junior 
college offers an inexpensive and 
convenient opportunity for two years 
of collegiate education, both cultural 
and vocational. It is an institution 


in which intimate contact is possible 
with sympathetic instructors more 
interested in teaching and in students 
than in research and specialization. 
It is an institution making transition 
easier from the guarded restrictions 
of the high school to the independent 
responsibility of university and adult 
life. 

The junior college is designed not 
to supplant but to supplement the 
traditional American college and 
university. It is peculiarly fitted to 
the needs of many returning service- 
men who will feel that after spend- 
ing so many years in the war they 
are not willing to take a full four 
year college course but desire some 
more intensive and briefer prepara- 
tion for life. 


Growth of Junior College Movement 


What are some of the facts as to 
growth of the junior college move- 
ment? At the time of World War I, 
there were only about 100 small 
junior colleges, with a total enroll- 
ment of less than 5000 students. At 
the time of our entrance into World 
War II, there were 600 junior col- 
leges, with an enrollment in excess 
of 300,000 students. The National 
Resources Planning Board has rec- 
ommended a sixfold increase in 
junior college facilities immediately 
following the war. Junior colleges 
are now found in 46 of the 48 states. 
Bills are now before the legislatures 
of several states authorizing estab- 
lishment or expansion and increased 
support for junior colleges within 
their borders. 

What do some of the educational 
leaders think of the significance and 
stability of the junior college move- 
ment? 

“The most wholesome and _ sig- 
nificant occurrence in American edu- 
cation in the present century,” says 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, former 
president of Stanford University. 

“The fastest developing field of 
American education,” says Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker. 

“The most significant mass move- 
ment in higher education ever wit- 
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nessed in an equal period of time,” 
says Dean Carl E. Seashore of the 
University of Iowa. 

“An infant in the educational 
world, but it looks like a lusty one 
bound to grow,” says President 
George F. Zook of the American 
Council on Education. 

“Without parallel in the world, 


the junior college has pioneered as 
a distinctive American development,” 
says President Raymond Walters of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

“The junior college today has an 
educational outlook, a sense of spe- 
cial function, an orientation to new 
needs and a momentum of growth, 
which together seem unassailable,” 


says Ordway Tead, chairman of the 
board of higher education of New 
York City. 

Thus all the evidence that it is 
possible to present in this brief state- 
ment points to the stability, sound- 
ness and increasing significance of 
the junior college as a vital phase 
of American education. 





Youths Interests Come First 
Connecticut’s 8 point program aimed at postwar needs 


MERICA has been able to mobi- 

lize her resources, human and 
material, in an unbelievingly short 
period in order that a known and 
ruthless enemy can_ be . destroyed. 
Without a central ministry of educa- 
tion, the armed services and produc- 
tive enterprise nevertheless were the 
beneficiaries of an educational system 
which accepted the challenge of di- 
rectly training millions and, because 
of the education which other millions 
had received, training within the 
armed services and within industry 
and business was facilitated. 

Irrespective of criticisms that may 
be leveled at American education, 
the mere fact that it*is a state enter- 
prise administered locally is one 
guarantee that America can remain 
free from ideologies emanating from 
a central authority. 

The educational enterprise, public 
and nonpublic, can be geared to the 
reconversion period. Whether or not 
we shall view the period following 
the war with as much fear as we 
viewed the trend of totalitarianism 
remains to be seen. Perhaps the 
major danger to the security of this 
country will come from the unob- 
served enemy within. At any rate, 
planning and wishful thinking must 
not be confused. 

In this discussion the educational 
program as conceived by the state 
board of education in Connecticut 
and its relationship to the reconver- 
sion period are outlined in brief. 


Fundamental Principles. The pro- 
gram being developed in Connecti- 
cut is based on several principles 
among which are the following. 
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1. Vocational education, guidance 
and training will not create jobs. 
The major problem in this country 
is to provide sufficient jobs for all 
who are able and desire to work. 
The training job is relatively simple. 
The machinery for operation already 
is here. 

2. National purposing in promot- 
ing the general welfare cannot be 
dismissed merely by talking about 
state’s rights. A strong nation re- 
quires strong parts. There should 
be national purposing and a national 
interest in the general welfare of 
a people with administration of these 
social enterprises by states and com- 
munities. Unless states and localities 
do something more than talk about 
our problems, in the long run the 
federal government will evolve pro- 
grams. 

3. Specific training in advance of 
the knowledge of the manpower re- 
quirement is of limited value. From 
80 to 90 per cent of the specific 
training required can be obtained on 
the job. Leadership by our specialists 
in vocational education is available. 

4. Training programs should not 
be devised to retain present war 
training programs intact. The re- 
conversion training program should 
be carried on at considerably less 
cost and with considerably less per- 
sonnel. There is need to do more 
for ourselves. 

5. New agencies should not be 
created at the state level to achieve 
the reconversion objectives. This is 


no more desirable at a state than at 
the federal level. 

6. Special schools for veterans un- 
der auspices other than regularly 
organized schools and _ colleges 
should be discouraged. This does not 
mean that the returned veteran 
should be placed with a group of 
immature youths but rather that each 
college, university or school should 
readjust both its program and struc- 
ture in order that the returned vet- 
eran or the displaced war worker 
will not be subjected to practices 
and procedures unsuited to the needs 
or interests of his group. 

7. Youths under 18 should be en- 
couraged to remain in school and 
complete their education, including 
work experience, prior to entering 
the industrial life of the community. 

8. Training programs should not 
be initiated primarily to magnify a 
particular program. Aside from the 
regular adult programs offered by 
the several institutions in a state, new 
training programs should not be 
based on speculation but on demon- 
strated need. 


Procedures. Each public or non- 
public institution having the proper 
training facilities will doubtless make 
them available after the war as it 
has done during the war period. 
In order that there may be complete 
information concerning the postwar 
opportunities available, our state de- 
partment will maintain, as during 
war time, an advisory committee on 
training. This will be composed of 
representatives of management and 


business, labor, educational institu- 


tions and the general public as well. 
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It will be the function of this com- 
mittee, through educational channels, 
to obtain information about training 
programs and to arrange conferences 
with manpower and other authorities. 


Program. It is not possible in this 
brief article to do more than outline 
the program contemplated in Con- 
necticut. 

1. The statutes have been amend- 
ed to make the local board of edu- 
cation the most powerful organiza- 
tion in the community; in other 
words, a board of education that is 
authorized to establish educational 
opportunities from nursery school 
to college. 

2. The statutes have been amend- 
ed to permit the state board of edu- 
cation to receive any federal financial 
assistance that may be offered for 
the conduct of educational programs. 

3. The old trade schools have been 
replaced by regional technical schools 
having an upper and a lower level 
educational opportunity. The upper 
level requires high school graduation 
for admission. It offers largely an 
adult education pragram operating 
from 4 until 10 p.m. It includes also 
veterans, disabled war workers or 
others who desire one or two years 
of specialization in a particular area. 


No college credit is awarded and 
there is no intent that the technical 
school become a junior college. How- 
ever, if any college desires to equate 
this experience and record it for col- 
lege credit, that is its prerogative. 

The dead-end opportunity has 
been withdrawn from “trade schools” 
and a new day in vocational educa- 
tion is developing. 

4. The appraising and licensing of 
institutions is a function of the state 
board of education. This is a task 
which requires care in order that fly- 
by-night institutions may not operate. 

5. The program involves the de- 
velopment of the comprehensive high 
school and we recommend the ex- 
tension of local high school grades 
to include the thirteenth and four- 
teenth, wherever feasible. 

6. A state high school diploma 
will be issued in all cases in which 


-the local school does not desire to 


evaluate the military credentials and 
training of the individual. This is 
granted after examinations have been 
successfully completed. 

7. The security of this country 
rests largely on the youth of the na- 
tion. The states, therefore, should 
see that young people have received 
an education designed to teach them 
not only how to live, but also how 





Four Southern States Repott 


ISSISSIPPI has set up an in- 
dependent statewide system 
of junior colleges. The entire state 
is zoned in order to give all sections 
equal opportunity. Twelve public 
junior colleges have been established 
under a state junior college commis- 
sion to function as a part of the 
whole educational system. All ex- 
cept one are located on sites for- 
merly occupied by agricultural high 
schools and consequently have the 
operating equipment to afford both 
academic and vocational courses. 
The junior colleges of Mississippi 
have set up a statewide planning 
commission to work with the senior 
colleges and the War Manpower 
Commission to take care of return- 
ing veterans. 
In Louisiana the junior colleges 
have developed as a lower division 
of the state university. Each local 
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community furnishes the sites and 
buildings but L.S.U. supplies the ad- 
ministration as well as the teaching 
staffs. 

Any local parish or town may es- 
tablish a junior college provided it 
can furnish site and building and 
provided L.S.U. approves the facili- 
ties and accepts them. Like those 
in Mississippi, the Louisiana junior 
colleges offer both college prepara- 
tory and vocational courses. 

Arkansas is only beginning its 
junior college movement. A few 
colleges have been established, all 
under city sponsorship, as a part of 
the respective city public schools, 
and with no state aid. 

A plan for a coordinated system 
of junior colleges in Texas, under 
the direction of a state commission 
headed by a commissioner, has been 
presented before the legislature. 


to make a living. We need to de- 
velop in our people a deeper sense 
of responsibility for returning some- 
thing to society as well as taking 
something out. We need a change 
from materialism to moral values. 

A youth program has been trans- 
mitted to the state board of educa- 
tion and to the chief executive. It 
is designed to provide youth with 
the following benefits: (a) a knowl- 
edge of how to work and a work 
experience without competition with 
adult workers in the community; 
(b) a delayed period for entrance 
into the so-called labor market; (c) 
work-education experience in a state- 
operated civilian conservation corps 
camp or its equivalent; (d) state 
scholarships to develop ingenuity 
and to recognize talent; (e) a stu- 
dent aid and loan fund; (f) a physi- 
cal fitness program; (g) a youth 
personnel service in local school sys- 
tems, and (h) the bureau of youth 
services in the state department of 
education. 

8. The liberal arts college, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and Yale Uni- 
versity each has developed a postwar 
plan for education under the juris- 
diction of the respective institutions. 


States Must Take Leadership 


It becomes increasingly evident 
that if the state and localities do not 
seize the opportunity for leadership, 
for the identification of problems and 
for an honest effort to solve these 
problems, the ‘federal government 
certainly has an obligation to do so. 
Those who entered the first grade of 
America’s schools in the 1930’s are 
now the pilots, the navigators, the 
artillery men of this war. 

There is need to eliminate institu- 
tional, departmental and personal 
competition and jealousy in the in- 
terest of youth. I am continually im- 
pressed with our reluctance to serve 
youth and our deeper interest in 
preserving the integrity of a program, 
a procedure or the structure of edu- 
cation within a given state. I am 
impressed also with the fact that too 
often our motive may not be to 
serve youth but rather to build the 
great institution. 

We need quality in this country 
rather than quantity. Let us hope 
that there will be planning, wise 
planning, in our states and localities 
and that we can set aside our other 
interests long enough to plan the 
enterprise wisely. 
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What the PRIVATE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE Has to Offer 


HE junior college idea origi- 

nated in the thinking of educa- 
tional leaders who were concerned 
about the function of education in 
our colleges and universities. That 
the instruction given in the “lower” 
division of the college should provide 
a broad general training rather than 
specialized training pointing toward 
specific vocational or professional 
work was the conviction of those 
educators who initiated the junior 
college idea. 

A great percentage of students 
never progress beyond the freshman 
and sophomore years of the standard 
college. For them a specialized prep- 
aration for advanced study becomes 
largely “lost motion” in education. 
Those who do continue in specialized 
work need something more than pro- 
fessional “prerequisites” to ensure 
proficiency and competence as edu- 
cated individuals. 

Thus, the goals of higher education 
were broadened at the base to include 
education for complete living as well 
as education for expert scholarship 
for the few who continued in ad- 
vanced study. This movement to- 
ward a broader purpose and func- 
tion in education gained momentum 
rapidly. It appealed to administrators 
in both public and private schools. 


Private Colleges First to Respond 


As might be expected, the private 
colleges responded more rapidly at 
first than did the public colleges. 
Private schools, on the whole, enjoy 
the advantages of greater flexibility 
than public institutions enjoy and, 
because of the nature of their clien- 
tele and their sources of support, 
they are constantly on the alert for 
progressive educational ideas which 
will enhance the appeal of their pro- 
grams. 

From the beginning, the private 
junior college assumed a position of 
leadership in creating a new design 
for education. It sensed the inade- 
quacy of established patterns and 
addressed itself to experimentation in 
curricular and administrative organi- 
zation. This attitude has been partic- 
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ularly characteristic of those institu- 
tions whose program offerings have 
met with great public response. 
Because of its peculiar point of 
vantage in our educational system, 
the private junior college will con- 
tinue to hold its position of leader- 
ship. It will conduct needed research, 
experiment with problems of organi- 
zation, set up trial programs and 
chart new directions for develop- 
ment. And it will, or should, make 
available the results of its experimen- 
tation to the profession as a whole. 
In one respect the private junior 
college, like any nonpublic institu- 
tion, enjoys an exclusive privilege. It 
is free to attack the problem of 
religious training without the legal 
restraints imposed upon _ tax-sup- 
ported colleges. Any frank analysis of 
general education goals focuses at- 
tention upon the need for broaden- 
ing and deepening the “spiritual in- 
sights” of young people. The pattern 
of society will be determined by the 
pattern of values which the young 


men and women who are to be the 
leaders of that society bring into it. 

If one looks today for an institu- 
tional program in education which 
openly addresses itself to the goals 
of religious training, he must turn 
to the private college. The pressing 
problems of today and of tomorrow 
in international, national and com- 
munity life, as well as in personal 
living, are problems that must be 
solved through an appreciation of 
sound values. Technical expertness 
and knowledge are not adequate. 

Action must be geared into 
motive and motive must find its 
base in those instincts of service that 
are essentially religious in character. 
This function alone, if no other, 
gives to the private school a distinc- 
tive mission which cannot and must 
not be neglected. Its contribution in 
this field plus its recognized achieve- 
ment in the total field of liberal cul- 
ture makes it an indispensable tribu- 
tary to the stream of American edu- 
cation. 





Private colleges are free to experiment. 
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Entrance to Visalia Junior College, Visalia, Calif., looking toward gymnasium. H. L. Gogerty, architect. 


Ours Serve the Whole Community 


reasons advanced for the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges were 
based on the conception of the serv- 
ices they could render to the com- 
munity. 

Alexis F. Lange, dean of the school 
of education, University of Califor- 
nia, and founder of the junior college 
movement, stressed this purpose in 
his writings and addresses. He urged 
as fundamental objectives in each 
curriculum (1) citizenship training, 
(2) cultural development and (3) 
vocational training. His recognized 
leadership in the state influenced 
educators and laymen in the estab- 
lishment and development of the 
junior colleges. From the outset, 
terminal curriculums of the three- 
fold nature suggested by him were 
instituted. 

Programs providing for additional 
general culture and _ occupational 
training were offered as well as col- 


i CALIFORNIA, the original 
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lege preparatory courses. Acceptance 
and approval of the terminal pro- 
grams came slowly. As they began 
to prove their worth to the com- 


munity, however, enrollments in the 
junior colleges increased rapidly. 
Several factors contributed to their 
expansion. Commercial and indus- 
trial courses duplicating and extend- 
ing those offered in high schools 
were provided. Operations of the 
Smith-Hughes Act facilitated the 
establishment and development of 
terminal curriculums in agriculture, 
industrial arts and home economics. 
Even more rapid was the expansion 
of commercial curriculums, especially 
following the George-Deen Act. 
Businessmen preferred the more 
mature junior college student, with 
his additional years of general educa- 
tion and commercial training, to the 
high school graduate. Apprenticeship 
training in the trades and industrial 
occupations was considered more 
satisfactory when completed on the 
junior college level than on the high 
school level. High school graduates 
uninterested in or unready for col- 
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California provides cultural and vocational courses in 


its junior colleges for adults as well as young people 


lege or university training were able 
to pursue their schooling for a year 
or two in programs developing oc- 
cupational competence and enlight- 
ened citizenship and providing addi- 
tional cultural knowledge. 

Early in the junior college move- 
ment, some leaders struck out boldly 
to develop community colleges. 
Shortly after World War I, one 
junior college made extensive pro- 
vision for the rehabilitation of its 
community’s returning war veterans. 
They were offered unique opportuni- 
ties to prepare themselves for the 
various occupations in which they 
could find employment. 

In three oil-producing communi- 
ties, curriculums were organized in 
the junior colleges to train youths for 
the various occupations connected 
with this industry. One. junior col- 
lege provided opportunities for em- 
ployed youths to enroll in these 
courses. In the heart of the gold- 
mining area, terminal programs pre- 
paring for employment in the min- 
ing industry were developed in two 
junior colleges. In agricultural com- 
munities and forest regions, special 
courses and terminal curriculums 
for community needs were offered. 


Special Courses in City Colleges 


In the cities, junior colleges and 
technical schools of the same grade 
level organized numerous curricu- 
lums in building trades, auto me- 
chanics, commercial occupations and 
other commonly occurring types of 
skills. In three large centers of popu- 
lation with many hotels and restau- 
rants, curriculums were developed 
to train persons specifically needed 
by these businesses. 

In 1937, the state legislature liber- 
alized the curriculum possibilities 
of junior colleges by an enactment 
permitting them to offer “such other 
courses of instruction designed to 
prepare persons for agricultural, com- 
mercial, homemaking, industrial and 
other vocations and such courses of 
instruction as may be deemed neces- 
sary to provide for the civic and 
liberal education of the citizens of 
the community.” The same legisla- 
ture passed a companion measure 
legalizing “special day and evening 
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View of administration offices, Visalia Junior College. 
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Plan, Visalia Junior College. 
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Sketch of entrance to Yuba County Junior College, Marysville, Calif. 


Yuba College represents the rural 
aspect of the two year tuition-free 


— 


college in California. It draws its 500 
students from fifty miles around. 


Gymnasium, Visalia Junior College. 


Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 


This school is the first 
junior college in the 
state to be formed on 
a county district basis. 
With a former high 
school building as a 
nucleus, new units are 
being added on a pay- 
as-you-go-basis. It has 
a far-reaching adult 
education program be- 
sides its regular courses 
and has given training 
to both war workers 
and Army personnel. 


junior college classes for the 
admission of adults and of such 
minors as may be able more ad 
vantageously to attend such special 
classes.” 

During the daytime, regularly en- 
rolled students were offered short 
courses, one year and two year cur- 
riculums in many additional occupa- 
tions. Illustrative of their variety 
were: printing, radio repair, semi- 
professional engineering, aeronauti- 
cal mechanics, preflight training, 
police training, cosmetology, medical 
and dental assistantships, prenursing 
training, dressmaking, commercial 
art, interior decoration, landscape 
gardening, broadcasting, stagecraft 
and civil service occupations. Wide- 
spread offerings included courses in 
family relations, homemaking and 
child care and development. 

The final movement in the de- 
velopment of junior colleges as 
people’s colleges was the provision 
for adult education. The plant facili- 
ties, the regular instructional staff 
and the possibility of adding needed 
trained specialists made possible of- 
ferings more varied than those pro- 
vided for the regularly enrolled stu- 
dents. Many of the daytime curricu- 
lums were duplicated in the late 
afternoon and night so that em- 
ployed persons might continue their 
education on a part-time basis. They 
could complete training leading to 
high school graduation and prepare 
themselves for admission to college 
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Floor plan of Yuba County Junior College, Marysville, Calif. Charles F. Dean, architect. 


or university with freshman, sopho- 
more or junior standing. They could 
obtain terminal general cultural cur- 
riculums and occupational training 
in short courses or terminal curricu- 
lums. 

Special interests or needs were 
recognized arid met. Courses pre- 
paring foreign-born persons to be- 
come literate, naturalized citizens 
were offered. Courses in lip reading 
were scheduled for the hard of hear- 
ing. Physical and health education 


courses were given to provide for 
physical fitness and furnish recrea- 
tion. Public speaking courses to meet 
various specific needs were provided. 
Unique offerings in foreign lan- 
guages included Chinese, Russian, 
Portuguese, Greek and Italian. Many 
different courses in fine and applied 
arts were scheduled. Choruses, or- 
chestras, play productions, book re- 
views, forums were organized. 
During the present war years, the 
junior colleges have responded ad- 


Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, Calif. 
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mirably by providing training in the 
various occupations of the war in- 
dustries, training imported farm la- 
borers, giving instruction in food 
production and conservation and pro- 
viding pre-induction training for 
specialized services in the armed 
forces. In fact, whenever a sufficient 
number of persons have indicated 
their desire for some special course, 
most California junior colleges have 
organized it with a trained instructor 
being placed in charge. 








COMMUNITY COLLEGES a logical 
next step in Michigan 


N LATE 1944 the Michigan Pub- 

lic Education Study Commission 
prepared a bill, to be introduced at 
the 1945 session of the state legisla- 
ture, containing the following stipu- 
lation: “An approved high school 
may include the seventh through the 
fourteenth grade in school districts 
of the first, second, third and fourth 
classes.” 

This simple clause is intended to 
authorize boards of education to ex- 
tend their high schools two years 
beyond the present limit of the 12th 
grade. It also presupposes the crea- 
tion of a new type of district, the 
fourth class district, for large natural 
communities which are now frac- 
tionalized into small school districts. 


Would Create New Type of Unit 


As this is written in February 1945, 
the bill has not become law but, 
if it does, a new chapter in Michigan 
education will be opened. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades, so 
created, would become a new type 
of unit in Michigan’s public educa- 
tional system. 

The Michigan Public Education 
Study Commission is a body of lead- 
ing citizens, mostly laymen, ap- 
pointed by the governor. It is a 
popular and not a professional group. 
Its personnel suggests that it speaks 
not so much for the educational pro- 
fession as for the public at large. 
In giving impetus to the idea of an 
upward extension of public second- 
ary education, it was trying to meet 
an existing need and to give form 
and substance to an idea. What is 
the need and what is the idea? 

Michigan’s need for 13th and 14th 
grades derives from the lack of ade- 
quate school opportunity for all 
young people of the state. To be 
sure, Michigan has many excellent 
secondary schools, but ‘et all> of 
them are able to supply the ‘range 
of educational services that modern 


youth needs. Michigan high schools, , 


LEE M. THURSTON 


Deputy Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction for Michigan 


tion. They tend to do a better job 
in preparing pupils to get more edu- 
cation than in training them to meet, 
at once following graduation, the 
responsibilities of adult life. In view 
of the fact that most high school 
graduates do not go on to college, 
it is plain that more young people 
suffer from this situation than profit 
from it. 

It has recently been estimated that 
our educational system in the United 
States prepares only about one 
fiftieth of the number of workers 
needed in subprofessional occupa- 
tions, workers such as technologists, 
assistant chemists, secretaries, medi- 
cal assistants, draftsmen or foremen. 
Employes of this type need a year or 
two of preparation beyond the 
12th grade. Whether or not a 
youth receives such training may 
count heavily in his future chances 
of earning a good living. 


Social and Mental Growth Favored 


Apart from the problem of voca- 
tional education, there appears to be 
the need in Michigan for an institu- 
tion that does not overspecialize in 
its courses in general education. It 
is to be assumed that the 13th and 
14th, grades would provide pupils 
with-broad rather than limited views 
of thé several fields of learning, 
would prépare them for the assump- 
tion of general citizenship respon- 
sibilities and would devote a great 
deal of attention to the furtherance 
of pupils’ social growth and mental 
ang} physical health. 

here are many different notions 
ab@ut what the 13th and 14th grades 
ought to do. Presumably, they 
shd@uld take their characteristics from 

community the school serves and 


generally speaking, prepare pupilsiguageprdingly be one thing in one 
“place and another thing in another. gthat is part of a long procession of 


well for college. However, too many 
of them fall short in terminal educa- 
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These grades would thus be an ex- 


tension of the community school. 

The 13th and 14th grades should 
provide precollege or preuniversity 
training for pupils who intend to 
enter the professions. The social basis 
of these grades will be reflected not 
only in the courses they offer but in 
the incidental activities of pupils en- 
rolled in them. Vocational educa- 
tion and education in the practical 
arts will be offered. A terminal edu- 
cational experience for the future 
“noncommissioned officers” of indus- 
try and commerce, often in work- 
study cooperative programs, will be 
provided. Youths will be prepared 
for the multitude of miscellaneous 
service occupations that border on 
the professional. The 13th and 14th 
grade unit is not intended to be a 
diluted two year college but a new 
species of school designed mainly 
to. supply the needs of youths who 
have one or two years in which to 
get ready for a particular type of 
occupation. 

This community college will re- 
ceive part of its support from local 
taxation and probably a subsidy from 
the state treasury based on enroll- 
ment. 


Colleges a Natural Development 


Michigan’s public educational his- 
tory is that of a common school sys- 
tem which started as a system of ele- 
mentary schools and by progressive 
additions has come to embrace, in a 
few instances at least, all levels of 
education. It is the history of a school 
system that is based upon free, vig- 
orous local units and that has been 
steadily becoming more socially cen- 
tered and more community con- 
trolled, The community college idea 
is ngfsa postwar measure. It is a log- 
ical’ hext step in a secular movement 


events. 
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New York State's Two Year Schools 


Institutes of Apphed Arts and Sciences will 
bridge an educational gap now left wide open 


EW YORK State has 95 

degree-granting colleges and 
universities. A number are supported 
by the state; others, by municipali- 
ties, and most, by private corpora- 
tions. 

In addition to the foregoing, eight 
private institutions are chartered as 
junior colleges. There are six state- 
supported, two year post-secondary, 
agricultural and technical institutes 
and six two year post-secondary busi- 
ness institutes. Many of the students 
who attend another group of II 
business schools are high school grad- 
uates. : 

The state also has 120° schools of 
nursing, all requiring high school 
graduation for entrance. The New 
York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University conducts a one 
year post-secondary course in a 
ranger school at Wanakena. The 
state operates a Maritime Academy 
and there are, in addition to all of 
these, several score institutions, 
merely incorporated by the board 
of regents, which cater to an indefi- 
nite number and variety of educa- 
tional interests. Many of these schools 
enroll only high school graduates 
and college students. Some, espe- 
cially devoted to art and music, are 
famous for the excellence of their 
work. 


Real Need for Two Year Schools 


From this enumeration, one might 
conclude that the educational system 
of the state of New York is already 
overextended at the college level. 
Such, however, is not the case. There 
is, instead, a serious shortage of edu- 
cational and training facilities for 
high school graduates who do not 
desire to attend the ordinary four 
year college. There is a definite need 
for two year institutions. 

Many forces have impinged upon 
the issue of junior colleges for the 
state of New York. Among them 
have been: 

1. Professional educators who 
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have helped keep the issue alive 
through speeches, articles, special 
seminars and research. 

2. The statewide Regents’ Inquiry 
into the extent, quality and cost of 
education in the state of New York 
done under the chairmanship of 
Regent Owen D. Young. 

3. The wide dissemination of the 
findings of the American Youth 
Commission. 

4. The federal government’s re- 
cent efforts to achieve more general 
adult literacy. 

5. Federal participation during 
the 1930’s in the operation of tem- 
porary “collegiate centers” in the 
state of New York, which were in 
fact junior colleges and were of great 
significance in demonstrating to lay- 
men and legislators alike the place 
of two year, publicly supported, post- 
secondary institutions. 

6. The presence during the pre- 
war years of substantial and increas- 
ing numbers of postgraduates in the 
high schools of the state. 

7. Recently developed needs for 
the reeducation of veterans. 

8. A desire on the part of many 
“up-staters” for an effective “hedge 
against federally imposed ventures.” 

9. And, most importantly, the 
leadership of Commissioner George 
D. Stoddard and Deputy Commis- 
sioner Lewis A. Wilson in giving 
wide publicity to the 5.2 to 1.0 ratio 
of need for noncollege, subprofes- 
sional, technical workers as against 
college graduate professionals and 
their emphasis upon the following 
facts: (1) that the enrollment in 
schools of New York is about 300,000 
below the school census of children 
between the ages of 5 and 18; (2) 
that less than 50 per cent of New 
York youths who start high school 


finish it, and (3) that of those who 
finish, only 42 per cent go on to some 
kind of institute of higher education." 

Efforts to close this educational 


‘ gap are being made in the following 


three directions: (1) Offerings are 
being strengthened in state and pri- 
vate colleges. (2) Youths of high 
academic ability but financially un- 
able to attend any one of the state’s 
many colleges may be enabled to do 
so through a proposed major exten- 
sion of the state’s scholarship system. 
(3) Twenty institutes of applied arts 
and sciences are being established at 
the present time. 

Eleven of the new institutes are 
to be in New York City, seven ad- 
ministered under the public school 
board of education and four under 
the city’s board of higher education. 
The latter will become two year ele- 
ments in the four city colleges. Thus, 
incidentally, the principle of state 
support for municipal colleges will 
be extended. 


Up-State Cities Will Get Schools 


Eight of the institutes will be lo- 
cated in the large up-state cities.’ 
One will be located near New York 
City in Westchester County. Some 
of the up-state institutes will be more 
or less closely related to existing in- 
stitutions of higher learning, that is, 
to private as well as state institu- 
tions. The extreme care with which 
such relationships will be worked 
out in every detail and with each 
institution to protect both the public 
interest and the rights of private 
colleges is due to educational states- 
manship and an exemplary sense of 
justice characteristic of members of 
the Board of Regents and its ad- 
ministrative officers. There is much 
to recommend the broad outlines of 
a plan already in vogue in this state, 





"Stoddard, George D.: Tertiary Education, 
The Inglis Lecture, 1944. Harvard University 
Press. Pp. 36. 1944. 


*Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, El mira, 
Plattsburg, Rochester, Syracuse and Utica. 
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wherein the board of trustees of the 
private university appoints a board 
of managers for control of that part 
of the university which is supported 
by the state. 

The regular program of the insti- 
tutes will provide two years of train- 
ing and education for high school 
graduates or other youths whose in- 
terests, maturity and needs justify 
admission. Institutes, to a consider- 
able extent, will cater to youths who 
heretofore did not continue in high 
school, for admissions officers of these 
institutions “will not insist upon a 
particular distribution of high school 
subject matter or upon any arbi- 
trary academic rating.” When fully 
established, some 35,000 students will 
be accommodated in the regular 
program. There will also be short- 
term and extension offerings to ac- 
commodate many more. 


Other Schools to Extend Programs 


In addition to the establishment 
of institutes, the extension of scholar- 
ships and general strengthening of 
college programs, it is likely that 
in the postwar period some of the 
larger city high schools will add a 
13th and 14th year; some universities 
may develop junior colleges, and it 
is reported that industries are already 
extending their training facilities. 
Thus will the present gap in the 
Empire State’s educational system be 
closed and the major contribution 
to that end will be made by the new 
institutes of applied arts and sciences. 

According to the Regents’ Plan,* 
the principal objective of the insti- 
tutes will be “the preparation 
for positions technical and semipro- 
fessional in character.” Preparation 
will be provided for some 40 occupa- 
tional areas in fields of aviation, auto- 
motive arts, business management, 
communications, food occupations, 
graphic arts, industrial arts, machine 
and metal work and public service. 
Some institutes will be regional in 
their service but those for aviation, 
as at Syracuse, business, as at Utica, 
and public service, as at Albany, will 
serve either the up-state area or the 
entire state. 

In the present development of the 
curriculum by a competent group 
under the leadership of J. Cayce 
Morrison, a sincere and strenuous 


*The University of the State of New York: 
Regents Plan for Postwar Education in the 
State of New York. The State Education De- 
partment, Albany. Pp. 64. 1944. 
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effort is being made to strike the 
proper balance among “vocational,” 
“related” and “general” studies. 
Their guide is the following state- 
ment in the Regents’ Plan: 

“The institutions will, therefore, 
be charged with the multiple task 
of combining technical training with 
a general education. This will enable 
each student to carry his own eco- 
nomic load more efficiently and to 
share in values that stimulate the 
human mind and awaken the human 
spirit. An adequate balance will be 
maintained between activities lead- 
ing to occupational competence and 


‘those that give youth an apprecia- 


tion of the American heritage.” 

At the present stage of develop- 
ments, it is being proposed that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the 
curriculum be devoted to “combined 
related and general preparation.” 
General content will probably include 
science and mathematics, oral and 
written communication, applied psy- 
chology, fine and applied art, health 
and social studies. 

The Regents’ Plan also specifies 
that: “Adequate guidance and coun- 
seling facilities will enable the in- 
stitute to evaluate the ability, attain- 
ments and interests of each student 
and to arrange schedules of work 
appropriate to his needs.” In _har- 
mony with this policy, tentative cur- 
riculum outlines are being developed 


on the basis of a census of present 
and postwar employment needs. 
Criticisms of proposed curriculums 
are now being sought of labor lead- 
ers, industrialists, managers and pro- 
fessional educators. The detailed 
courses of study are, however, to be 
made by faculties of the institutes. 
Provisions for continuing research 
to ensure up-to-dateness are already 
being considered. 

Various other agencies of the state 
government are surveying sites, plan- 
ning physical plants and facilities 
and making more exact estimates of 
costs. The Regents originally an- 
nounced that construction costs for 
the new institutes would amount to 
more than $30,000,000. 

Although “arrangements will be 
made for accrediting courses taken 
in an institute if presented later at 
a college or university insofar as the 
work can be considered interchange- 
able,” many sincerely believe that 
the four year college will not be per- 
mitted by the present leadership to 
dominate the new institutions and 
that the people of the state will real- 
ize the Regents’ purpose as given 
in the following statement: “The 
course is not a substitute for any- 
thing but a direct attempt to make 
these two years richly rewarding.” 


*Morrison, J. C.: New York’s Plan for In- 
stitutes, Journal of Education, (October) 1944, 
p. 231. 
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building today is a two story struc. 
ture with full basement. As may be 
noted from plans on this and the 
opposite page, provision is made in 
the basement for a chemistry labora- 
tory, a physics laboratory and a small 
assembly room. On the first floor 
there are three classrooms, a library, 
the dean’s office, toilet facilities and a 
locker room. The second floor con- 
tains five classrooms, a_ teachers’ 
room and locker rooms. 

The enrollment in the junior col- 
lege has been small enough so that 
classrooms could also serve as offices 
for members of the faculty. The lack 
of physical education facilities in the 
structure requires that students in 
the college be transported to the 
high school building where ample 
gymnasium, locker and shower room 
facilities and suitable outdoor play 
areas are available for the junior 
college program. 


Adapting an Old Grade School 


to Junior College Use 


HE junior college building = at Crosby, Minn. 


Crosby-Ironton, Minn., was a 
four classroom’ elementary school 
unit consisting of a basement hous- 
ing domestic science and manual 
training rooms, toilet facilities and a 
boiler and fuel room; two class- 
rooms and incidental facilities were. 
on the first floor. In 1919 an addition 
was made to this structure to provide 
an assembly room, two new class- 
rooms, a small library and a small 
office. 

In 1937-38 the first two units here 
described were remodeled and a 
second floor was added to the build- 
ing to provide five classrooms, a 
teachers’ room, two locker rooms and 
a toilet room for women members 
of the faculty. 

The first floor was remodeled to 
provide two toilet rooms; one of the 
classrooms became the library, and 
the former library and office were 
combined to provide improved office 
facilities. In place of the coatrooms, 
which had been made into toilet 
rooms, a locker room was provided. 
The Crosby-Ironton Junior College 
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Outlook 1n Illinois 


FRANK A. JENSEN 


Superintendent, LaSalle-Peru Township High School and Junior College 


N ILLINOIS the dual system of 

high school and elementary 
schools exists. Most of the high 
schools are township or community 
high schools with their own boards 
of education, tax levies and adminis- 
trative officers. 

At present the 8-4 plan is in opera- 
tion except in a few cities like Rock- 
ford which has the 6-3-3 plan. If 
Rockford should add a junior col- 
lege, it would reorganize on the 
6-4-4 plan. The township high 
schools would go to either the 4-2 
plan or the 2-4 plan, as the elemen- 
tary schools include the first eight 
grades. We plan to integrate the 
junior college, or the 13th and 14th 
grades, with the Ilth and 12th 
grades. In other words, the step 
from the 12th grade to the 13th 
grade would be on the same basis 
as the step from the 10th to the 11th 
grade. 

The desirable plan of K-6-4-4 can- 
not work out well in Illinois under 
the present system. 

During the last year and a half, 
Illinois has given a serious considera- 
tion to the development of the junior 
college. Southern Illinois Normal 
University at Carbondale requested 
the General Assembly in 1943 to 
grant it authority to establish a sec- 
ond state university in southern IIli- 
nois. This request was supplemented 
by the Leland Survey authorized by 
the governor and the state finance 
department. 

The thought seemed prevalent 
that if there were a broad system of 
public junior colleges throughout the 
state the question of a second state 
university in southern Illinois would 
not be raised. 

A 1943 amendment to the Junior 
College Bill of 1937 made it possible 
for a high school district to vote 35c 
for the educational fund and 15c for 
the building fund per $100 evalua- 
tion for a junior college. 

The 1937 Junior College Law pro- 
vided for the permissive establish- 
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LaSalle, Ill. 


ment of junior colleges in high 
school districts in Illinois and legal- 
ized those junior colleges in the state 
outside of Chicago already organ- 
ized. The 1937 Junior College Law 
made no provision for financing the 
junior college program and, as a 
result, this law did not stimulate the 
formation of new junior colleges 
throughout the state. 

The 1943 General Assembly pro- 
vided for a commission to survey 
higher education facilities in Illinois 
and also made an appropriation to 
the commission of $25,000 for the 
survey. 

The commission, composed of five 
senators, five representatives and five 
laymen appointed by the governor, 
employed Dr. George Works to 
make the survey and he, in turn, 
arranged with Dr. Leonard V. Koos 
of the University of Chicago to re- 
view and supplement an earlier study 
of the junior college in Illinois made 
by him. 


State University Makes Study 


The University of Illinois became 
interested in the junior college prob- 
lem in the state early in 1943 during 
the agitation for a second university 
in southern Illinois and the board of 
trustees authorized President Willard 
in January 1944 to appoint a com- 
mittee on the campus to make a 
study and report to the board of 
trustees on its findings. The task 
was assigned to the Bureau of In- 
stitutional Research with Dr. Cole- 
man R. Griffith as chairman. The 
report was presented to and ap- 
proved by the board of trustees on 
Dec. 12, 1944. 

Both the Koos and Griffith reports, 
made about the same time and 
worked out more or less independ- 
ently of each other, are agreed on 
the following principles: 

1. The public junior colleges in 
Illinois should be organized as free 


‘institutions in the same manner that 


high schools are free. 


2. The support of the junior col- 
lege should be distributed between 
the local district in which it is lo- 
cated and the state. Additional local 
taxes must be made available for 
the support of the junior college. 

3. A state board of education with 
the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion as the executive officer should 
be created to supervise the junior 
colleges of the state and to approve 
the organization of new junior 
colleges. 

4. The minimum high school én- 
rollment to justify the organizing of 
a junior college in a high school or 
consolidated district is set by both 
studies at 500. 

5. The apportionment of state 
funds to a junior college should be 
based on average daily attendance, 
with an equalization provision to 
help the district with low valuations. 

6. The high school districts not 
supporting a junior college should 
be required to pay the tuition of 
their high school graduates to any 
public junior college of their selec- 
tion, the tuition to be the difference 
between the actual per capita cost 
and the state subsidy. 

_ 7. The public junior college 
should incorporate in its offerings a 
wide range of terminal courses to 
meet the needs of the students and 
the community in which it is located. 

8. The public junior colleges in 
Illinois should be organized on a 
local basis in connection with the 
high school rather than as regional 
or area institutes. 

9. The state should encourage 
rather than just permit the forma- 
tion of junior colleges in Illinois. 
State aid will do much to encourage 
the formation of new junior colleges. 

10. The policy of encouragement 
should be extended to high school 
districts or consolidated districts in 
which a minimum junior college 
enrollment of 175 to 200 students is 
to be expected. 

11. The policy of close articulation 
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with the high school is recom- 
mended. 

12. Both studies provide for the 
possible organization of 97 free jun- 
ior colleges outside of the city of 
Chicago as the ultimate objective 
over a period of years. 

13. The administrative officer of 
the high school (usually the prin- 
cipal) is the one who should have 
direct administration of the junior 
college. 

14. The curriculums offered in the 
junior colleges should be based on 


three objectives: (a) courses and cur- 
riculums for students who will go on 
to the senior college; (b) courses and 
curriculums that conduce to the de- 
velopment of a well-rounded citi- 
zenry for those who terminate their 
formal education at the end of junior 
college; (c) courses and curriculums 
for those who desire training of a 
semiprofessional or technical nature, 
and to meet the needs of adults and 
become the community centers for 
educational purposes beyond the 
high school level. 





Close-Up of a 
Texas College 


ET’S view the problems of one 
junior college from the outside 
point of view provided by a recent 
survey of the public schools of the 
independent school district of Goose 
Creek, Tex. The study was made 
by a survey staff from the University 
of Texas, headed by T. H. Shelby. 
Goose Creek’s independent school 
district is unique in Texas in that 
it consists of five communities. In 
these five communities may be 
found oil fields and refineries, rub- 
ber producing plants, federal agri- 
cultural projects, Negro settlements 
and a sizable Latin-American mi- 
nority. 

A unit of the district’s educational 
offering is Lee Junior College, its 
program hampered by inadequate 
plant facilities. In no way peculiar 
to Lee Junior College, however, are 
many of the following 28 points 
recommended for study or change 
by the survey staff. 

1. Determine after serious thought 
the number of years to be included 
in the junior college. The decision 
as to whether it is to be a four year 
or a two year institution should be 
based on careful study of the two 
types of colleges; upon this decision, 
determine the nature and size of 
the plant. 

2. House the junior college, 
whether of the two year or the four 
year type, in a separate building 
equipped for an educational pro- 
gram above high school level. 

3. Provide a separate staff for the 
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junior college. The Lee Junior Col- 
lege program would be advanced 
considerably if its staff were almost 
entirely distinct from the high school 
staff and if offerings at the two 
levels were articulated properly. 

4. Provide facilities for the com- 
plete satisfaction of all standards 
implied in the statement of philos- 
ophy of the junior college. (The 
forward-looking philosophy of Lee 
Junior College is summarized in the 
survey report.) 

5. Include, along with terminal 
courses directed toward semiprofes- 
sions in business, industry and per- 
sonal service, a program in general 
education. The purpose of this pro- 
gram should be to supply the in- 
formation, to give the understanding 
and appreciations and to develop the 
skills needed by all persons in our 
democracy in their pursuits of the 
common and nonspecialized activi- 
ties of everyday living. 

6. Adapt the materials and ac- 
tivities to the degree of maturity of 
the students. 

7. Investigate the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of the com- 
munity in building the curriculum. 
Conduct experiments to evaluate the 
results of various types of classroom 
procedures. 

8. Extend the curricular program 
to include the fine arts, a subject 
given no attention at Lee Junior 
College. 

9. Begin a thorough curriculum 
development program to precede and 


accompany the provision of adequate 
plant facilities. 
10. Extend the student activity 
program better to unify the school. 
11. Give more attention to orien- 
tation and induction of new stu- 
dents into the student activity pro- 


gram. 


12. Make greater use of the col- 
lege assembly as facilities become 
available. 

13. Cultivate increased student 
responsibility in the management of 
the college. 

14. As facilities become available, 
encourage students to give more at- 
tention to their social life and to 
the social amenities. 

15. Let staff and students give 
careful study to the tendency of 
sororities and fraternities toward 
undemocratic practices and deter- 
mine whether they have a rightful 
place in the junior college. 

16. Encourage greater develop- 
ment of forums, forensic groups and 
speech groups. 

17. Provide guidance workers in 
the college with special consultants, 
as few members of the staff fully 
sense their obligations in the guid- 
ance program. 

18. Provide a more nearly com- 
plete cumulative records system. 

19. Attempt better articulation 
between the senior high school and 
the junior college. 

20. Keep the senior high school 
informed of the success of its stu- 
dents in college. 

21. Improve the vocational guid- 
ance program and organize a place- 
ment program and follow-up sys- 
tem for students after they enter 
employment. 

22. Provide additional leadership 
in social, civic and personal guid- 
ance in directing leisure-time activi- 
ties. 

23. Reduce the teaching load of 
instructors equipped to do guidance 
work so that they can help the as- 
sistant dean. 

24. Give more thorough training 
to all guidance counselors. 

25. Liberalize the library regula- 
tions for junior college students. 

26. Provide more supplementary 
materials in the library: collections, 
bulletins, clippings, slides, models. 

27. Provide. more _ professional 
books for the teachers’ use. 

28. House the library so that it 
can become the center of the in- 
structional program. 
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THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


What Size Elementary Classes? 


ees etre by present teacher 
shortages and by war-time popu- 
lation shifts, the perennial problem of 
overloaded classes has attained grave 
proportions in some localities. 

However, the school administrators 
already have their sights set on a 
decade from today when perhaps teach- 
ers will again be in normal supply and 
when both new and tried teaching aids 
will be more readily available. 

To sample the opinion of schoolmen 
on the question of optimum class size 
for elementary schools, The Nation’s 
ScHOOLs sent a questionnaire to 500 
administrators; the response was 36 
per cent. 

Slightly more than 50 per cent of the 
superintendents recommend 15 to 20 as 
the best class size for preprimary chil- 


dren; another 25 per cent think that 
25 or 30 pupils can be successfully 
handled by a single kindergarten 
teacher. Those who voted for larger 
groups have perhaps not had the ex- 
perience of stuffing 35 or 40 tots into 
35 or 40 snowsuits and 70 or 80 over- 
shoes once or twice a day. The larger 
the kindergarten or nursery school, the 
less equipment it has, one usually finds. 
In the primary grades (1 to 3) almost 
half of the schoolmen regard 25 pupils 
as the most satisfactory number, and 
on the postprimary level (grades 4 to 
6) the majority indicate 25 or 30 pupils 
as the optimum sized class. 
Superintendents agree that physically 
or mentally handicapped children need 
more individualized attention and the 
majority would limit these classes to 





OPINIONS 
Preprimary 

20 pupils 32% 
18... 21 
25... 16 
30. i 
No answer 9 
10... 6 
es ss 3 
40 or more. 2 
100 

Primary 

25 pupils 43%, 
20 22 
30 2! 
35 5 
15 6 
40 2 
40 or more 2 
SeLiAS. Scns on 
100 

Postprimary 

30 pupils 34%, 
25 . 33 
35 14 
20. ‘ 10 
40 or more 5 
15 2 
10 2 
100 
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EXPRESSED 
Physically Handicapped 
15 pupils 35% 
10 24 
20 19 
No answer i 
25 7 
30 2 
5 | 
35 Saalaretadnisi I 
100 
Mentally Handicapped 
10 pupils : 34%, 

15 30 
5 13 
ss 9 
No answer ; dail 
25 ae 
30 . 2 
100 


Physically & Mentally Handicapped 


10 pupils 36%, 

, =e 22 

No answer. 18 

5 .. oat. 14 

EE So: we kn Phi 

25 : psiali pai ee 
100 


10 or 15 pupils if they had free choice 
in the matter. 

The responses indicate a_ practical 
approach to the problem, for the ad- 
ministrators realize that no standard 
number of pupils will fit all situations 
and that the determining factors will 
be the school enrollment, the ability of 
the teacher, the level of intelligence of 
the pupils, the physical size of the 
building and school finances. 

Many schoolmen assert that there 
should be a balance between adequate 
teacher attention to pupils and needed 
class interest aroused by other pupils. 
Small classes, they say, produce more 
satisfactory results than do large classes, 
but too small classes result in lack of 
competition. 

E. Roy Austin, superintendent at 
Laurel Run Boro Schools, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes: “I have found through 
thirty years’ experience that pupils from 
small classes of from 10 to 15 are 
much better prepared to enter high 
school.” 

J. M. Stratton, superintendent at 
Reading, Pa., says: “As long as we 
recognize the importance of individual 
differences, we cannot defend classes 
above 30 in any grade.” 

One lone superintendent takes the 
position that there should be more 
pupils in the preprimary group because 
the work there is “principally con- 
cerned with learning to get along well 
with one another and a large group 
presents a variety of types.” 

A superintendent from North Da- 
kota believes that classes in his area 
will grow larger because rural schools 
are being closed and pupils transported 
to city schools. He writes: “With a 
more general acceptance of adult edu- 
cation the school plant as well as the 
personnel will be more crowded and 
there will be a speeding up of the 
educational processes. It will be pos- 
sible to teach larger numbers when 
they can be so graded as to make the 
groups of uniform ability.” 
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Induction of Fathers 
Creates Special Problems 


JOHN S. BENBEN 


Superintendent, School District 143, Midlothian, Ill. 


INCE the day our country en- 

tered the war, schools have 
shouldered many new responsibili- 
ties. Besides conducting war bond 
and stamp drives and ration regis- 
trations, many schools have taken 
upon themselves the task of provid- 
ing recreation, lunches, nursery 
classes and programs of summer 
activities for the children of working 
mothers. 

Urgent as was the need for all 
these activities, it is slight in com- 
parison to the mounting need today 
for careful planning of ways and 
means to combat the effects of the 
drafting of fathers. The hue and 
cry that accompanied the entrance of 
mothers into war work has been 
silenced by the good job most of the 
“door-key youngsters” are doing in 
the way of general behavior. 


Problem Involves Emotions 


The drafting of fathers creates a 
different problem from any that has 
arisen so far; it is one that requires 
more than mere planning for a 
youngster’s leisure time and lunch. 
It is a tremendous emotional prob- 
lem complicated by fears that are 
not quieted by extra homework and 
exhortations to children to forget 
their troubles. It is a situation that 
brings to the classroom nervous and 
disturbed pupils who do not respond 
to the everyday disciplinary tactics of 
the teacher. It increases the number 
of “door-key” and problem children 
and presents by far the greatest war- 
time challenge that schools have had 
to meet up to this time. 

The drafting of fathers does not 
necessarily produce general cross- 
sectional needs as did the entrance 
of mothers into war work, such as 
the necessity for nursery schools, 
school lunches and supervised rec- 
reation. The newer problems are 
individual ones and their solution 
depends largely upon the mental 
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and economic preparations parents 
have made prior to the induction 
of the father. 

The problem of the working 
mother and its effects upon the 
children should give the teaching 
staff of a school something by which 
to go in handling this present day 
matter. The behavior of youngsters 
and their reactions to the appeals 
that have been made to them hereto- 
fore may be carefully studied in at- 
tacking the problem of the father 
draft. Teachers cannot blithely say 
that they will take each new de- 
velopment as it comes or wishfully 
hope that the rules of the school will 
serve as a checkrein. 

Summer vacation is drawing near. 
Now is the time to take action so 
that children’s attitudes can be ad- 
justed by fall. If the drafting of addi- 
tional fathers were to take place si- 
multaneously in the fall, the schools 
could go right along with it. As it 
is, they lose’ contact with the chil- 
dren during the summer and pick it 
up again with difficulty in Septem- 
ber. Add to this the possibility that 
teaching vacancies will probably be 
filled by anyone who meets the 
teaching requirements. 


Teachers Must Deal With I+ 


The success that schools have in 
assisting with the problems that arise 
following the drafting of fathers is 
primarily in the hands of individual 
classroom teachers. The teacher who 
has some knowledge of the home 
conditions of her pupils and of their 
family problems and who has been 
close to the children and kept in 
contact with their parents will find 
the task simpler than will a new or 
substitute teacher. 

It is not too late during the few 
weeks that remain of the present 
term for teachers to begin preparing 
youngsters mentally for the possible 
induction of many more fathers, This 


can be done through general class 
discussions of the nation’s need for 
men, reasons for this need, selective 
service policies and procedures and, 
requirements of the _ different 
branches of the armed services. 

As a part of these discussions, 
teachers can have the youngsters re- 
late their father’s experiences at the 
induction centers, their guesses about 
the work he will do in the service, 
the family preparations for the 
father’s departure and plans that 
have been made for the group dur- 
ing his absence. The children whose 
fathers are in service can be given 
the opportunity to describe their 
parents’ reactions to their primary 
training and their assignments. The 
teacher can encourage the pupils to 
bring their fathers’ letters to class to 
be read aloud and to be followed by 
related economic, social and geo- 
graphic discussions of the areas in 
which the fathers are stationed. Later, 
class and school exhibits of native 
handiwork which has been sent to 
the children can be held. A period 
during the week for letter writing 
will provide the teacher a closer con- 
tact with the family. 


Fear Is a Factor 


Fear, with its accompanying ner- 
vousness and irritability, shows itself 
early and in varying degrees, depend- 
ing upon the age of the child and the 
attitude in the home toward the 
father’s departure. No doubt, the 
home is the primary factor in deter- 
mining the kind and degree of fear, 

The teacher who really knows her 
children learns a great deal about 
their families. She discovers the par- 
ents who have done a good job of 
family management as evidenced by 
the conduct of the children. She can 
assist a child to quiet his fears. The 
possibility that fathers may be as- 
signed to home guard duties, limited 
service or replacement service to re- 
lease younger men for combat is 
likely and can be discussed in the 
classroom. 

With younger children, primary 
teachers know how to help by lis- 
tening with interest to stories about 
Dad and suggesting tasks that will 
help Mother manage at home. Ap- 
pealing to the pride of all youngsters 
is probably a good rule for the 
teacher to follow. 

After a father’s induction, one 
can expect many of the children to 
abuse the freedom created by his ab- 
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sence. Here, too, the teacher can 
help by suggesting and discussing 
the innumerable things, large and 
small, that youngsters can accept as 
their rightful responsibilities in as- 
sisting the family to remain stable. 

This discussion has been general. 
To outline specifically the school’s 
réle in this war-time question is a 
matter for each and every teaching 
staff. Communities are as different 
as individuals and families as differ- 


ent as their members. The problem 
caused by the induction of fathers is 
one which the local teaching staff 
can solve successfully but it requires 
a good full dose of family-teacher co- 
operation. 

A teacher may feel that such par- 
ticipation is not her responsibility. 
However, whether in peace or in 
war, anything a teacher can do to 
guide the child properly is her right- 
ful responsibility. 





Are Your Internal 
School Accounts Audited? 


CYRIL L. ELSDON 


Office of Chief Accountant and Statistician, Public Schools, Pittsburgh 


NTERNAL school accounts are 

those which are set up to handle 
funds usually collected by pupils and 
spent by them as they see fit, subject 
to established regulations. These ac- 
counts handle funds raised from 
sources other than taxes or charges 
made by the board of education. 
They should not be confused with 
funds originating from cafeteria re- 
ceipts, receipts from the sale of text- 
books, locker fees, library fees, rent 
of school property and other similar 
items, as these are public revenues 
even though not derived from tax- 
ation. 

The auditing of internal school 
accounts is distinctive in that the 
auditor is examining a situation in 
which educational and fiduciary con- 
siderations are intermingled. All the 
basic accounting and auditing prin- 
ciples applying to organizations 
which are run predominantly on a 
cash basis must operate here. 

However, certain other principles, 
such as those dealing with deprecia- 
tion, valuation of inventories and 
amortization, do not apply here. The 
application of commonly accepted 
accounting and auditing principles 
must be viewed in the light of their 
effect on the educational process. 
There is a special urgency for the 
auditing of internal accounts because 
these are public funds held in trust 
by boards of education. 

Student fund audits fall into two 
main categories: centralized and de- 
centralized. Under the centralized 
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system, the auditing of all student 
accounts is done through the admin- 
istration or other central office by 
staff accountants, auditors, the school 
controller and his staff or by outside 
professional accountants. Under the 
decentralized system the auditing is 
done in the various schools by the 
principal, vice principal, a teacher, a 
committee of teachers or by an inde- 
pendent agency. 

It is an axiom of public adminis- 
tration that public funds should be 
subject to regular audit. This rule 
applies also to internal school funds, 
which are quasipublic funds in the 
sense that they are held in trust by a 
public organization. According to 
the prevailing custom, the internal 
school accounts in American high 
schools are usually subjected to 
periodic inspection. Sometimes they 
are audited by professional account- 
ants and sometimes there is no audit- 
ing at all. At present we seem to be 
in a transitional stage. Twenty years 
ago student funds were seldom audi- 
ted; twenty years hence such audit- 
ing may become standard practice. 

In a recent nationwide study, I 
learned that the grand totals of the 
summarized statements of cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements for 25 
school districts having a centralized 
system for the auditing of internal 
school accounts showed balances at 
the beginning of the school year of 
$2,213,359.49, receipts during the year 
of $13,613,201.68, disbursements of 
$13,254,103.16 and balances at the end 


of the school year of $2,572,458.01. 

The grand totals of the summar- 
ized statements of cash receipts and 
disbursements for 20 schools having 
a decentralized system for auditing 
internal school accounts showed bal- 
ances at the begining of the school 
year of $135,831.05, receipts during 
the year of $698,886.92, disbursements 
of $679,564.24 and balances at the 
end of the year of $155,153.73. 

Under the centralized system of 
auditing, the money handled during 
the school year ranged from $3,351,- 
800.04 in the largest school system to 
$108,608.63 in the smallest. Under 
the decentralized plan of auditing, 
the money handled during the school 
year ran as high as $214,419.93 for a 
single school. It is self-evident that 
the auditing of these accounts is im- 
portant. 


Professional Auditors Preferable 


Most problems in the auditing of 
internal school accounts are apparent 
in the area of decentralized auditing 
where the auditors are nonprofes- 
sional, usually inexperienced and 
volunteer workers. The audit of 
assets is neglected. Audit procedure 
in the verification of inventories of 
supplies, tickets, equipment. and 
furniture is in many cases nonexis- 
tent. 

The element of test-checking is 
noticeably missing. A lack of fa- 
miliarity with this technic is evident. 
Test-checking is an adaptation of the 
statistical device of sampling. Just 
why teachers and accountants or 
auditors, persons usually trained in 
this technic, should not use this de- 
vice is difficult to understand. 

Many perplexing questions turned 
on the legal phases of the handling 
of these funds and accounts. Some of 
the questions were: What is the legal 
status of pupil organizations? Do 
we need state legislation covering the 
financial affairs of these organiza- 
tions? 

It appears that the legal status of 
pupil organizations is still in the 
nebulous stage and much confusion 
arises as a result. Intensive research 
is needed in this area. The question 
of whether state legislation is desir- 
able has not been settled, although 
there is an indication of a trend in 
this direction. Such legislation may 
be desirable if couched in broad, 
general terms. Care must be taken 
to avoid the danger of too much 
restriction. 
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Schools of 


CAPT. GEORGE T. TRIAL 
U. S. Army 


HE school children of Nor- 

mandy saw history in the mak- 
ing on June 6, 1944, as troops came 
ashore and moved inland past the 
castle of William the Conqueror at 
St. Marie du Mont and other points 
along the coast. 

The schools of Normandy, ap- 
proximately 700 elementary and 100 
lycées, or secondary schools, plus the 
University of Caen, have suffered 
physically since the German occupa- 
tion in 1940 from lack of adequate 
room, paper, texts, maps and fuel. 
Almost all the school buildings were 
taken for billets and offices for the 
German army. Some were destroyed 
in the liberation and some were used 
by the American Army but turned 
back to the people as soon as possible. 

Other kinds of control in Nor- 
mandy were indirect, negligible and 
hampering. During the years of Ger- 
man occupation, the teachers of 
France resisted attempts at control 
despite having M. Abel Bonnard, a 
collaborator, writer and Nazi sym- 
pathizer, as minister of education. 
Many changes took place in the 
educational system of France be- 
tween 1940 and 1944 but these were 
changes conceived before the occupa- 
tion. 


Changes in French System 


One of the men most active in 
bringing these about was M. Jerome 
Carcopino, a communist and the 
minister of education before the oc- 
cupation. Among these changes was 
the raising of standards for primary 
teachers by requiring the baccalaure- 
ate degree in addition to professional 
teacher training as a requisite for 
teaching in elementary schools. An- 
other change was the dividing of the 
elementary primary school into two 
sections. France has a compulsory 
attendance law for children up to 
14 years of age. This group break- 
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Normandy 


down required more teachers and 
classrooms which was a burden on 
the smaller towns and villages. 

The approximately 100,000 Ger- 
man troops in Normandy were con- 
cerned with coastal defense and sup- 
ply and administrative functions. 
For each one of the political admin- 


istrative functions, the Germans had 


equivalents; they also had doubles 
of the French government officials, 
who were in uniform and issued 
directives to the French officials 
which they wished impressed upon 
the French people. How the French 
officials carried out these directives 
is another story. German officers 
were polite and correct at all times 
to the people of Normandy. 

As the invasion plans for the 
liberation of France were being 
secretly formed, the ‘schools, pos- 
sibly taking their cue from the Ger- 
man army and being warned by the 
German high command of the pos- 
sibility of invasion, closed easlier 
than usual in the spring of 1944. 


German Interference Slight 


Norman teachers in villages and 
towns on being asked, “What 
changes took place in the schools 
of Normandy upon the German oc- 
cupation?” indicated that interfer- 
ence was slight and indirect beyond 
the taking of school buildings for 
German use. The Germans did re- 
quest the French minister of educa- 
tion to withdraw certain history 
books that were impartial in their 
attitude toward German guilt in 
World War I. They wanted this 
guilt to be shown as England’s alone. 
These books continued to be used 
however, with the sly consent of the 
local school authorities. The teachers 
would teach history without books 
just in case their classrooms were 
visited by Germans. All maps were 
revised with the new boundaries of 
German aggression shown. As the 
war lengthened, the paper shortage 
increased so that fewer textbooks and 
maps could be printed. 

Another question asked of French 
teachers was: “What, if any, in- 
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Carry On 


fluence was exerted upon the schools 
during the German occupation?” 
The only influence over pupils was 
the teachers’. The Germans insisted 
on more discipline and respect for 
authority on the part of the pupils 
and suggested emphasis on house- 
hold training and cooking for girls. 


Teachers Oppose German Influences 


The teachers of France maintained 
a solid front against German in- 
fluences and ideology. Such youth 
movements as Jeunesses du Mare- 
chal (nonpolitical) and Jeunesses 
Doriotistes (political and based on 
German youth movements) were 
launched by the Vichy government. 
Neither was active in Normandy 
and the leaders of these movements 
were considered as collaborationists. 
Many teachers left their homes and 
jobs to fight with the valiant French 
Forces of the Interior or the Maquis. 

After the Allied Armies had 
passed on to Brittany and toward 
Paris, the rector of the University 
of Caen issued the call to open 
schools on Oct. 1, 1944, and, regard- 
less of obstacles, ruin and shortage 
of school supplies, the schools did 
open. French children trudged down 
roads jammed with American com- 
bat vehicles moving men and sup- 
plies to front lines. Many were 
dressed in clothes made from Ameri- 
can parachutes. i 

The job of getting the schools 
back to normal again is one of build- 
ings, textbooks and establishing ad- 
ministrative heads with authority. 
It will take some time before opera- 
tions are normal. The French na- 
tional slogan of “Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity” will replace the 
ersatz slogan of the Germans: 
“Work, Family and Fatherland.” 
The idea of individualism will be- 
come alive again as it was in France 
before the Nazis came. 

The teachers of Normandy have 
made a solid stand against Nazism 
and are making a vitally important 
contribution in helping the demo- 
cratic government of France regain 


its health. 
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NE of the lessons of the war 
QO is the realization that the 
standard of physical fitness for school 
children and adults has been too low. 
In the future more effort should be 
devoted to the removal of health 
handicaps. Emphasis should _ be 
placed on sufficient rest, relaxation, 
adequate nutrition, emotional stabil- 
ity, the avoidance of excesses and, 
finally, the prevention and control 
of communicable disease. 

Perhaps, on their return from war, 
the millions of men and women now 
serving in the armed forces will in- 
sist that the health habits and prac- 
tices, which are a part of military 
life, be continued in civil life for 
them and for their children. 

Physical education is and will con- 
tinue to be regarded as one means 
of attaining and maintaining a high 
level of physical fitness. Despite some 
inadequate programs of physical edu- 
cation in the armed forces, the results 
of such training have as a whole 
been good. Among the demands of 
the returning veterans will be one 
for a program of physical education 
which will ‘not allow veterans’ chil- 
dren to sink to the low level of 
physical fitness which characterized 
many of their parents when they en- 
tered the armed forces. Gone will be 
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GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


Civilian Consultant, Army Service Force 
Reconditioning School, Camp Grant, Ill. 


A healthy child's circulatory system will be- 
come more efficient and his muscular system 
stronger as the result of energetic exercise. 





Games are an important part of physical education. 


the “light activities” of physical edu- 
cation and in their stead will come 
more vigorous pursuits which will 
emphasize strength, power, endur- 
ance, agility, flexibility and balance. 
Pupils will be given more of what 
they need rather than only what 
they like. 

Men and women in service today 
now know that we, as a nation, have 
not “pushed” our organisms prior to 
this war. Many of us have been too 
willing to stop when we became 
psychologically fatigued or at the 
point where we thought we were 


tired. We have learned that only by 
pushing the human organism can 
we hope to increase its organic efh- 
ciency. Perhaps we can learn to un- 
derstand also that a healthy child 
will not be injured by an exercise 
program of a vigorous nature. On 
the contrary, his circulatory system 
will become more efficient, his mus- 
cular system stronger and a feeling 
of well-being will be his reward. 
In the past we have been content 
to wait until an individual reached 
college age before real programs of 
physical education were put into 
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the Physical Education Program 


Vigorous pursutts directed toward building up strength, 
endurance and agility ‘must replace the “light activities”’ 


operation. This is not to suggest, 
however, that all college programs 
were ideal. Most high school pro- 
grams have consisted of “athletics 
for the athletes and the devil care 
for the others.” With few exceptions, 
the elementary school programs of 
physical education could not be con- 
sidered worthy of the name. The 
postwar programs must start with 
the elementary school child. 

The three goals to be realized in 
an elementary school physical educa- 
tion program are the development 


games on the intramural level, such 
as basketball, soccer, softball and vol- 
leyball. 

Free time after school and during 
recess should be devoted to organ- 
ized play with emphasis upon natural 
activities, such as running, throwing, 
jumping, striking and climbing, with 
special attention paid to the develop- 
ment of endurance, balance, agility 
and flexibility. 

Three goals to be realized in a 
secondary school physical education 
program are continuous conditioning 





Veterans will demand physical education for their children. 


and maintenance of sound organic 
vigor; the acquisition of a high de- 
gree of neuromuscular skill, and an 
appreciation of the importance of 
physical and mental fitness. 

Grades I through III should pro- 
vide activities consisting of rhythms, 
story plays, hunting games, relays, 
stunts and self-testing and simple 
athletic games played for fun. 

Grades IV through VI should pro- 
vide rhythms, hunting games, stunts 
and self-testing, relays, tumbling and 
apparatus work, aquatics and athletic 
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to develop and maintain sound or- 
ganic vigor, adequate muscular 
strength and good body mechanics; 
adequate training in skills necessary 
for successful sports participation and 
control of body movements, and 
an appreciation of physical and men- 
tal fitness. 

The secondary school physical edu- 
cation program should include activi- 
ties which have been found success- 
ful in conditioning the men and 
women in our armed forces, such as 
vigorous large-muscle calisthenics, 


grass drills, guerrilla activities, run- 
ning and carrying relays, combative 
games and aquatics. 

It should also include team games, 
requiring participation with reason- 
able skill in three or four activities, 
such as basketball, baseball, volley- 
ball, soccer and football for boys; 
softball, volleyball, soccer, speedball, 
hockey and nine court basketball for 
girls. 

Individual and group activities 
should include archery, bowling, ten- 
nis, badminton, horseback riding and 
golf with boxing, wrestling, hand- 
bali, weight lifting and cross country 
running especially for boys. 

Other suitable activities are stunts, 
tumbling and apparatus work, 
rhythms, mass and group games, 
aquatics, correctives and adapted 
sports as needed, Perhaps it might 
not be too much to ask that those 
who fail to pass an average physical 
efficiency test be required to take 
basic training in those activities in 
which they are deficient. 


Increased Time Will Be Needed 


As most of the states have already 
set up minimum standards of hours 
per week for physical education, no 
attempt is made in this article to set 
up such standards. The assumption 
is that most states will increase their 
time requirement to approximately 
one hour per day. 

With a progressive program in 
physical education starting with the 
elementary school child and extend- 
ing through the secondary school the 
17 or 18 year old youth may find 
one year of military training a fairly 
pleasant way of contributing to the 
maintenance of this democracy of 
ours. At any rate, physical educa- 
tion is ready to do its part in devel- 
oping youths physically under a pro- 
gram which may deter future war 
lords from starting a war with us 
on the basis that America is not 
strong enough to defend herself. 

Will the schools allow physical 
education to make its contribution? 
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Public Aid to Parochial Schools 


ECENT increases in the num- 

ber and variety of demands 
that public school systems cooperate 
with parochial schools raise the 
problem as to whether the suggested 
cooperation is legal and whether it 
is feasible. 

Superintendents and boards of 
education will naturally hesitate to 
refuse any reasonable request pre- 
sented by a strong group within the 
community, yet they must consider 
carefully both the legal and the so- 
cial aspects of the suggested coop- 
eration as well as its implications 
for the nonsectarian, nonpartisan 
concept of public education. 


Service to School or Children? 


Both common sense and legal 
precedent immediately suggest a dis- 
tinction between services to a pri- 
vate school and services to children 
who are pupils in a private school. 
Services in the first group would be 
clearly illegal if public monies were 
to be used in aid or maintenance 
directly or indirectly of a school 
which is even partly under the con- 
trol of any religious denomination 
or in which sectarian influence is 
present. In the second group, which 
will be considered in the last paper 
of this series, would be included 
such services as transportation, free 
textbooks, free lunch programs, 
health and attendance services and 
special classes for parochial school 
children in subjects not taught in 
the parochial school. 

Expenditure of public funds in 
support of a school which is wholly 
or partly under ‘sectarian influence 
is clearly forbidden by the constitu- 
tion of almost every state but the 


This is the second of a series of three articles 
on the problems of the relationships between 


the public school system and the Roman Cath- 


olic parochial schools. This and the first article 
of the series, “Catholic Church and Public 
Schools,” are based on the doctoral dissertation 
of Francis J. Donohue on “The Development 
of American Catholic Theory, Attitudes and 
Practices With Regard to Public Support for 
Parochial Schools,” University of Michigan, 
1944. 
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courts have not agreed as to what 
constitutes sectarian influence. 

The mere use of a church-owned 
building for public school purposes 
does not constitute sectarian influ- 
ence. Arrangements involving the 
renting of church buildings or of 
part of a parochial school building 
are not uncommon when the pub- 
lic school has been destroyed or 
rendered temporarily unusable and 
in many instances churches have 
donated the use of buildings or 
rented them for nominal sums to 
school boards -that ‘could ‘net-afford 
to erect their owl sbyildings: 

The latter practiee;i* cof¥mon in 
séme settions of the South but 
would be clearly illegal in New 
York “State, where the statutes for- 
bid a school board to lease property 
permanently for public school pur- 
poses. A further and obvious limi- 
tation on the rental of church prop- 
erty is that it must be in good faith 
and not a mere subterfuge to cover 
an. illegal fusion of a public with a 
parochial school. 

The legality of the employment 
of members of Catholicseligious or- 
ders as public “School ‘teachers rests 
upon two questions: whether the 
choice of such teachers involves sec- 
tarian control of a public school and 
whether the teachers’ religious garb 
would constitute a sectarian influ- 
ence upon the pupils. In many 
small, homogeneous communities 
the teachers would actually be se- 
lected and assigned by religious au- 
thorities, their contracts being signed 
by the school board merely as con- 
firmation of appointments already 
made. An arrangement of this sort 
is illegal because the school board 
here attempts to delegate its power 
to select teachers and is at the same 
time setting up for its teachers a 


religious test in violation of the va- 
rious state constitutions. 

Whether the teachers’ distinctive 
garb constitutes sectarian influence 
is a point upon which there is less 
agreement. In the New York case 
of O’Connor v. Hendrick (77 N.E. 
612), the court held that the state 
superintendent had the power to 
make an administrative regulation 
forbidding the wearing of a distinc- 
tive garb in the classroom, and a 
similar regulation made for certain 
federal schools by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs was upheld, al- 
though a compromise was effected 
under which the regulation was not 
applied to those already in service. 


Court Decisions on Religious Garb 


The supreme court of Pennsyl- 
vania held in the Gallitzin case (30 
Atl. 482) that the wearing of a dis- 
tinctive habit did not constitute sec- 
tarian tea¢hing but subsequently de- 
cided in the cds¢-of Commonwealth 
v. Herr, (78 Ath. 68) that a statute 
forbiddig such a garb was not un- 
constitutionabi%;, Nebraska and Ore- 
gon have also”enacted statutes for- 
bidding the wearing of distinctive 
religious garb by a public school 
teacher while engaged in the per- 
formance of duty in the school. 

On the other hand, the, supreme 
court of North Dakota.upheld in 
the case of Gerhardt v:*Fleid (267 
N.W. 127) the right of Catholic 
nuns to teach in public schools, and 
attorneys-general in several states 
have ruled that the wearing of re- 
ligious garb does not disqualify per- 
sons for public school teaching. 

Where no question of statutory 
prohibition is involved and all the 
patrons and pupils of the school dis- 
trict are of the same religious faith, 
school board members may con- 
sider it wise to rent buildings 
owned by the local church, to em- 
ploy teachers of that denomination 
and even to make or at least to per- 
mit provision for specifically de- 
nominational religious instruction 
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in the school building outside of the 
legal school hours. 

This practice has been followed in 
a number of communities for va- 
rious reasons: economic inability of 
the district to erect a separate pub- 
lic school building or to pay ade- 
quate salaries, inability to hire 
teachers because of geographic iso- 
lation of the district, lack of pupils 
for a public school because all po- 
tential pupils were in attendance at 
a nonpublic school or simply be- 
cause some or all of the school pa- 
trons demanded such an arrange- 
ment. 


Concessions Must Be Made 


Whether arrangements of this 
sort are really desirable from a re- 
ligious point of view is at least de- 
batable. Religious authorities must 
invariably make concessions in cur- 
riculum or daily schedule and in 
normal parochial school practices as 
well, thus tending to weaken the re- 
ligious education program in the 
community. 

Particularly in the case of Roman 
Catholic parochial schools seeking 
state aid is this true. The deliberate 
removal of the crucifix and other 
religious symbols, the abandonment 
of specifically Catholic textbooks 
and the relegation of religious in- 
struction to out-of-school hours on 
a noncompulsory basis—all pre- 
requisites of the type of cooperation 
most commonly sought—have the 
final effect of destroying the distinc- 
tively Catholic religious character of 
the school. Thus the Catholic 
group fails to achieve what it orig- 
inally desired and loses much of 
what it already had, while religious 
influences, which would be objec- 
tionable to potential non-Catholic 
pupils, are not entirely eliminated. 

The fact that in certain specific 
cases Roman Catholic bishops have 
permitted pastors to enter into such 
arrangements with local public 
school boards would seem to. indi- 
cate merely a “prudent judgment” 
that in these specific instances the 
maintenance of a school completely 
supported and exclusively controlled 
by the parish would have been im- 
possible. 

Catholics must recognize that un- 
der existing statutes the type of 
Catholic public school desired by 
church authorities and suggested by 
Pope Pius XI’s 1929 Encyclical on 
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the Christian Education of Youth 
is an impossibility. Furthermore, 
the nonsectarian tradition of public 
education is so firmly established in 
the United States that there is little 
possibility of any substantial change 
in the statutes in the near future. 

The resolution of the Department 
of Superintendents of the National 
Catholic Educational Association 
(November 1936) recommending an 
effort on the part of church au- 
thorities to educate the public on 
behalf of pupil aids was a tacit ad- 
mission that there is no hope of ob- 
taining state aid for parochial 
schools, although some pastors and 
other church officers may be unwill- 
ing to accept the superintendents’ 
conclusion. 

The attitude of Roman Catholic 
leaders toward proposals for “re- 
leased time” religious instruction of 
public school pupils has varied 
widely in different local situations 
because to the Catholic the value of 
such a proposal is determined by 
its expediency. When the majority 
of Catholic children are attending 
parochial schools, or at least receiv- 
ing part-time religious instruction 
outside of school, Catholics are 
usually indifferent to “released time” 
proposals. 

The Catholic clergy will almost 
never oppose reasonable “released 
time” proposals sponsored by Prot- 
estant groups but will not actively 
campaign for them unless religious 
instruction facilities would other- 
wise be lacking for a considerable 
number of Catholic children. Re- 
cent extensions of the work of the 


Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
a group organized to provide re- 
ligious instruction by volunteer lay 
teachers for Catholic children not 
otherwise provided for, will prob- 
ably remove much of what little 
Catholic pressure has been exerted 
for “released time.” 

A relatively new type of program 
which may further reduce Catholic 
demands for “released time” em- 
ploys the services of a relatively few 
teaching Sisters to provide religious 
instruction after school hours and 
on Saturday and Sunday for large 
groups of public school pupils in 
parishes where. a parochial school 
cannot be provided. At Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. three Sisters working 
full time but outside of the regular 
school hours are thus able to pro- 
vide systematic religious training 
for more than 500 children. 

At times local pastors will request 
the after-school use of public school 
building facilities for religious in- 
struction classes or for parish recrea- 
tional groups. The legality of per- 
mitting this use of the buildings is 
dependent upon the statutes, which 
vary widely among the states, but in 
many states school boards have dis- 
cretionary power to authorize it, 
either free of charge or for a small 
charge approximating the cost of 
providing the service. Refusal to 
permit such use, where the board 
has the power to authorize it, will 
invariably result in conflicts, where- 
as cooperation in this regard, if it is 
permitted by law, will provide ex- 
cellent opportunities for extending 
the school’s public relations program. 
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HE decision regarding compul- 

sory youth or military training 
programs should be based upon mili- 
tary considerations. There is no 
unanimity of opinion even among 
military men that such programs 
would be effective because of the’ 
nature of modern war. Technical 
skills which are so important may 
well be outmoded before they are 
called into use. The concomitant 


benefits urged for the plan could be 


better achieved by a thorough con- 
tinuing well-financed program of ed- 
ucation and health under the direc- 
tion of the regularly constituted 
professional educational and health 
agencies. In any event the decision 
should not be reached hastily but 
should be delayed until the end of 
the war. At the conclusion of the 
war we shall have adequately trained 
forces to meet any immediate emer- 


gency. 
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Liability for School Accidents 


HIS past year has witnessed 

noticeable decrease in the num- 
ber of higher court cases involving 
teachers or school boards in negli- 
gence and liability proceedings. It 
is difficult to tell whether such de- 
crease is the result of improved safety 
consciousness on the part of school 
personnel, a reduction in school ac- 
tivity in general, an increase in in- 
surance (so that court suits for 
damages are not necessary) or other 
causes. 

One must constantly bear in mind 
in any discussion of this subject that, 
under the general rule in the United 
States, a school district is not liable 
for the negligence either of its staff 
or of the school board. Some states, 
either by statute or by judicial de- 
velopment, have abandoned this rule 
of governmental immunity from 
liability for negligence and some 
have permitted their school boards to 
purchase liability insurance covering 
specified types of liability. At the 
same time, the nonliability of the 
employing school board is no protec- 
tion against the liability of the of- 
fending employe whose negligence 
has caused an accident or injury. 

The cases which arose in 1944 do 
not especially exhibit any new ten- 
dency in the law or any substantial 
effort to ameliorate the harshness of 
the general rule of governmental 
immunity. The solution of this prob- 
lem still rests in the hands of the 
legislatures of the various states. 


Supervision. A schoolboy in New 
York State probably can lay claim to 
being the hard-luck “champ” of the 
year. He suffered two separate in- 
juries within the period of one 
month. First, he broke his leg as a 
result of a somersault. The exercise 
which resulted in the injury was a 
stunt using a springboard to give 
power for a somersault over elevated 
bars. In this particular instance, he 
fell when his foot caught on the bar; 
there was no mat where he fell. 
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It was admitted that this exercise 
was a difficult one, not usually 
taught, and that it was not in the 
state syllabus, although it apparently 
combined a few exercises contained 
in the syllabus. It was also admitted 
by the instructor that the boy who 
was hurt was not exceptionally 
skilled in this exercise. Over a vigor- 
ous dissenting opinion, the court held 
the teacher negligent and liable for 
damages. It was the teacher’s duty 
to exercise reasonable care to prevent 
injuries and “to assign pupils to such 
exercises as are within their abili- 
ties.” 

Here, negligence consisted in the 
failure to see that mats had been 
properly provided and in assigning 
the pupil to an exercise beyond his 
prowess, under the circumstances in- 
dicated. The exercise was particu- 
larly dangerous for this boy, felt the 
court, because of his weight, which 
was 200 pounds. 

The second accident in which this 
unfortunate boy was involved was 
one in which he was shot by a gun 
brought into a defense training 
mechanical workshop by a co-pupil 
for the purpose of repair. The teacher 
obtained permission for this specific 
activity from the assistant director of 
vocational education. After the gun 
was repaired, the teacher inspected it 
and found the mechanism satisfac- 
tory; no ammunition was in the gun 
at the time. The court held that the 
permission to bring the gun to school 
must be presumed to include bring- 
ing ammunition to test the gun after 
it was repaired. Therefore, the 
teacher was negligent in failing to 
provide adequate supervision and in 
not warning others of the danger. 

The court also held the school 
board liable under the distinctive 
New York rule because of its failure 


to establish rules and regulations for 
the control of athletic teachers as to 
the assignments of pupils, as well as 
for its failure to establish rules as to 
care, supervision and _ inspection 
when inherently dangerous instru- 
mentalities were brought to school.’ 


School Buses. The question of the 
responsibility of the school bus driver 
for the safety of children after they 
leave his.-bus but before they are out 
of the danger of crossing the road 
arose in two Cases. 

A Tennessee child, not quite 6 
years old, alighted from the school 
bus, ran around the back of the bus 
to cross the street to her house and 
was hit by a passing truck. Children 
could not get out of the bus unless 
the driver opened the bus door. The 
evidence was conflicting as to 
whether the driver saw the truck 
overtaking his parked bus before or 
after he opened the door but all 
agree that he gave no warning even 
though he did see the truck. 

The driver argued that his obliga- 
tion ended when the child alighted 
safely but the court held for the in- 
jured pupil on the ground that it was 
“a case of interlocking and continu- 
ing legal obligation, first, to restrain 
the child from alighting and, second, 
to warn him.” 

The court set forth five interesting 
principles as guides which well state 
the issues in such cases: (1) “that the 
age of the child and his consequent 
ability or lack of ability to look after 
his own safety after alighting from 
the bus is . . . ‘the dominant factor’ ”; 
(2) “that a peculiar and special obli- 
gation arises out of the nature of the 
relationship of the driver of a school 
bus to the children entrusted to his 
care”; (3) “that the zone of legal 
responsibility for care of immature 
school children extends beyond the 
mere landing of the child from the 
bus in a place safe in itself and in- 

1Govel v. Board of Education, Albany, 267 
App. Div. 621, 48 N.Y.S. (2) 299 (1944). 
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cludes the known pathway which 
the child must immediately pursue”; 
(4) “that the duty to-warn is an 
imperative incident of the general 
obligation to exercise care propor- 
tionate to the age of the child and 
the attendant conditions in discharg- 
ing a school child from a bus,” and 
(5) “that the question in this class of 
cases is one for determination by the 
jury on the particular facts of the 
case under consideration.” 

Another similar case arose in Okla- 
homa. Suit was brought against the 
owners of a truck which killed a 
school child and also against the 
insurance company which had issued 
a policy to the school board under a 
law authorizing school boards to 
purchase liability insurance but 
which required that suits be brought 
directly against the insurance com- 
pany rather than the school board. 
The insurance company made sub- 
stantially the same plea that the 
Tennessee bus driver made, namely, 
that its liability was limited to the 
operation of the bus and that the op- 
eration of the bus had nothing to do 
with the accident. 

The court, affirming a $5000 ver- 
dict, ruled that under the statute 
operation of the bus included “the 
receiving of the children into the 
bus and their exit from it. . . . Open- 
ing the door of the bus and allowing 
the children to alight was an integral 
part of the operation of the bus.” 


Insurance. A West Virginia bus 
accident case involved an interesting 
wrinkle in school bus insurance. A 
1935 statute authorized school boards 
to purchase school bus liability in- 
surance to cover the negligence of 
bus drivers. In this particular in- 
stance, the board, through clerical 
error, had failed to comply with the 
policy provision requiring notice to 
the insurance company of any acci- 
dent of an insured vehicle. 

The injured pupil argued sub- 
stantially thus: since the legislature 
authorized insurance and since the 
board negligently failed to comply 
with the insurance policy which 
otherwise would have protected the 
injured person, the board is estopped 
from pleading the general rule of 
governmental immunity. 

However, the court refused to ac- 

*Cartwright et al. v. Graves, 184 S.W. (2) 
373 (Tenn., 12/2/44). 

®Baker and Co. et al. v. Lagaly, 144 Fed. 
(2) 344 (C.C.A., 10th, 1944). 
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cept this ingenious theory and held 
that the statute was not a complete 
legislative abolition of governmental 
immunity but a protection merely 
against the negligence of drivers. 
Furthermore, the statute was not 


mandatory. No school district can 
either by action or, by inaction create 
liability for itself when such liability 
is not authorized by statute.* 


‘Utz v. Board of Education, Brooke County, 
30 S.E. (2) 342 (W. Va., 1944). 
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OWA has maintained excellent 

schools in spite of the handicaps 
of an obsolescent school code in 
which there has been no major re- 
vision for more than twenty-five 
years. Today the number of school 
districts failing to provide adequate 
educational opportunities is increas- 
ing alarmingly. 

Recognizing the necessity for im- 
provement of the Iowa public school 
systems, the general assembly estab- 
lished a school code commission in 
1941, which was instructed to re- 
codify the laws and report to the 
next general assembly in 1943. It 
was suggested that obsolete, con- 
flicting or inoperative sections of the 
statutes be removed and corrected. 

Public hearings and investigations 
were to establish any changes in the 
law which might facilitate the equal- 
ization. of opportunities through the 
reorganization of districts, changes in 
the system of taxation or any other 
changes which would make the op- 
eration of the schools more efficient 
or economical. 

In due time, the report of the 
school code commission was pre- 
sented to the legislature. Known 
over the state as H.F. 300, it was re- 
jected by the 50th General Assembly, 
not because the legislators were op- 
posed to solving the problems pre- 
sented but because there was uncer- 
tainty as to whether the proper 
solutions had been found; too, it was 
felt that the problems were of such 
magnitude that there was not sufh- 
cient time to give them proper con- 
sideration. The general assembly 
decided to continue the study by 
authorizing a new commission. 

This consists of two representatives 
appointed by the speaker of the 
house, two senators appointed by the 
lieutenant governor, and three lay 


persons appointed by the governor. 
The governor’s appointees consisted 
of a lawyer, a farmer’s wife and an 
educator. Although their report, 
which is now in the hands of the 
51st General Assembly, seeks to re- 
move immediately some of the weak- 
nesses in the schools, its greatest 
strength lies in its effort to establish 
a long-term program which will per- 
mit a gradual improvement of con- 
ditions until the ultimate goals pro- 
posed by the commission can be 
reached. The major objectives given 
in the report are as follows. 

1. To start a program which will 
eventually equalize opportunities. 

2. To provide a more equitable 
and efficient system of financing. 

3. To encourage and facilitate, in 
the interest of educational efficiency 
and economy, the formation of 
larger school units of attendance or 
administration or both. 

4. To preserve and strengthen lo- 
cal control wherever possible and 
consistent with efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

5. To improve the administration 
of all divisions and levels. 

6. To provide a better system of 
transporting pupils, with the state 
assuming a major portion of the cost. 

7. To extend educational opportu- 
nities to all classes of people by mak- 
ing possible the development of adult 
education, kindergarten, special edu- 
cation for exceptional and handi- 
capped children and vocational edu- 
cation to serve the needs of the state. 

8. To improve the character of 
instruction through increasing in- 
structional efficiency and to provide 
greater professional and economic 
security for teachers. 

9. To increase the professional 
and academic qualifications of schoo] 
personnel. 











Use Public Address System 


to Teach Broadcasting 


HEN the public address sys- 

tem was installed in the La- 
Salle-Peru Township -High School, 
LaSalle, Ill., the policy governing its 
use stated that, in addition to serving 
as an effective administrative device, 
it could also be used as a means of 
stimulating the creative interests of 
pupils through affording them an 
opportunity to participate in school 
broadcasts. 

The mechanics of the public ad- 
dress system are such that a public 
address broadcast is similar to a ra- 
dio broadcast, that is, the program 
originates in a room, or studio, and 
is transmitted to an audience by 
means of a microphone and loud- 
speaker. 

Two microphone outlets for broad- 
casting were installed in the school. 
One was placed on the stage of the 
auditorium and the other in the Lit- 
tle Theater, a semisoundproof room 
with a small stage, so that programs 
could be broadcast from either, as 
the occasion might require. To pro- 
vide reception, a loud-speaker was 
installed in each room which made 
it possible for all pupils to listen to 
the broadcasts without leaving their 
assigned homerooms. 


Programs Allied to War Effort 


Each year a faculty committee of 
five members is appointed to plan 
and supervise programs which are 
presented once each week during the 
twenty minute homeroom period at 
the beginning of the day. The com- 
mittee feels that, in view of the fact 
that our country is at war, the pro- 
grams should be closely allied to the 
war effort and should be directed 
toward maintaining high morale, ac- 
quainting the student body with new 
geographic locations where relatives 
are stationed in the armed forces 
and, whenever possible, giving them 
firsthand information about the war 
through interviews with former pu- 
pils home on furlough. 
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Pupils interested in participating 
in broadcasts are invited to submit 
their names and activity interests, 
such as announcing, acting as mem- 
bers of the casts, producing sound 
effects and script writing. 

Many excellent programs have 
been presented, including an inter- 
view with a former pupil who is 
now a commissioned officer in the 
U. S. Navy; “The Cavalcade of 
Freedom,” a script obtained from 
the National Education Association 
for the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week; “Remember Pearl 
Harbor,” commemorating Pearl 
Harbor Day; a round-table discus- 
sion of “Art and Its Use in Camou- 
flage” and “Life in the Solomons.” 

Working with the instructor in 


Start With What 


THOMAS A. FITZSIMMONS 
Principal, Lincoln School, Wallington, N. J. 


HE process of learning, wheth- 
er by textbook study or by 
teacher presentation, can be greatly 
aided by use of audio-visual material. 
Although this means of education 
is still relatively new, it has, neverthe- 
less, made progress in the realm of 
public education. The moving pic- 
ture is primarily a source of amuse- 
ment, but it is also a means of 
education for most people who seek 
relaxation in the motion picture thea- 
ter. They usually come away with 
new ideas of certain events and hap- 
penings which they have uncon- 
sciously acquired. 

Educators have become increas- 
ingly aware of the tremendous pos- 
sibilities for learning which visual 
materials possess. Some school sys- 
tems have installed “beginning” 
visual educational programs by ac- 
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journalism, the commitee recently 
enlisted a group of pupils who are 
interested in radio writing to prepare 
scripts for broadcasting. The first 
of these was broadcast with the au- 
thor, a junior in high school, doing 
the actual directing under the com- 
mittee’s supervision. The result was 
so highly successful that we are 
thoroughly convinced that the use of 
our public address system to stimu- 
late the creative ability of pupils pays 
big dividends. 

Only by hearing a broadcast can 
the work of these young people be 
truly appreciated; but by reading 
the various scripts the worth of the 
public address system as a stimulus 
to self-expression in our pupils is 
readily apparent. 


You Have 


quiring silent and sound projectors, 
glass slides and still films, but others 
have done nothing along this line 
as yet. 

The growth of interest in this 
teaching aid has been slow, consider- 
ing the great demand for educa- 
tional progress by an alert people. 
The war has interfered with the 
plans of many schoolmen who real- 
ize the significance of visual educa- 
tion and has prevented them from 
going ahead. It does not need to act 
as a deterrent to plans for the future, 
however. 

Visual equipment of the most up- 
to-date type has necessarily been sup- 
plied to our armed forces. School 
systems fortunate enough to have 
any type of equiprnent should make 
the most of it until the war is over. 
In Wallington, N. J., we are for- 
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Schools Are Ordering 
Filmosounds Now 


Recent revision of regulations per- 
mits schools to place orders for Filmo- 
sounds. We will fill school orders in 
the sequence of their receipt as equip- 
ment becomes available. To avoid 
unnecessary delay, anticipate your 
needs and order now. 
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Yes... or butterflies emerge from 
cocoons. Or ant eggs incubate. Or 
dozens of other interesting, edu- 
cational events in Nature Study 
come to real, thrilling life through 
the medium of a B&H Filmosound 
Projector. 


No longer do field trips for your 
classes wait for good days and 
right seasons. Filmosound brings 
them into the classroom. Zoology, 
ichthyology, geology, biology, 
and other classes in the sciences 
and arts become more vivid, more 
inspiring with motion pictures. 
History becomes more alive. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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VOU ELLA 


Geography becomes like a visit. 

There are many fine films.on 
almost every conceivable subject 
in the Filmosound Library. Your 
school can rent or buy them at 
very moderate prices. 

A Filmosound Projector will 
reproduce any 16mm. sound-on- 
film subject at its best. War-accel- 
erated research has made Filmo- 
sounds better than ever before. 

For additional information send 
the coupon. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


| 
i 
, 
Please send information on: () Educa- 1! 
tional films; ( ) Filmosounds. ; 
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tunate in having the latest type of 
sound projectors and equipment es- 
sential to the development of an 
audio-visual program. While the 
procedure of such a program has not 
yet been coordinated with the regu- 
lar curriculum, we have at least made 
a start. Films from outside agencies 
dealing with educational subjects 
have been blended with our course 
of study with respect to both subject 
matter and related extraneous mat- 
ter. 


source of learning which must be 
considered in the same light as ver- 
bally taught lessons and book study. 
The material is not something which 
has to be inculcated in a child like 
a skill or procedure in arithmetic, 
however, but is a means for accentu- 
ating the learning acquired by other 
processes. 

Any school can, and no doubt 
does, make use of maps, charts, 
graphs and pictures without employ- 
ing sound projectors, delinea- 


Visual and auditory aids are a 
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You want to know what you could have done, Mr. Superin- 
tendent, you could have knocked us over with a feather, yes 
sir, a feather is what you could have knocked us over with 
when we heard teacher say there were four reasons why she 
wasn't using her blackboard. 

Don't tell her we told you but these were the four reasons 
she gave. She said (1) “I can’t draw”, (2) “My handwriting is 
pretty bad”, (3) “Blackboard work takes too much time”, and 
(4) “Anyway my blackboards aren't much good.” 

You know what we think? We think reasons (1), (2), and (3) 
are only excuses (the kind she won't let us get away with) 
because anybody knows (1) you don’t have to be an artist to 
do things with the blackboard, (2) people who can't write can 
always print, can't they, and (3) blackboard saves time be- 
cause anybody can learn faster when he can SEE what the 
teacher's talking about. We think teacher knows all that. 

But, Mr. Superintendent, we wish you'd check on reason (4). 
If her blackboards REALLY aren't any good, there’s some- 
thing YOU can do about that, isn’t there? We mean you can 
still get Hyloplate Blackboards . . . those Weber Costello folks 
are still answering their mail. Dept. NS-45. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


“Specify.HYLOPLATE Blackboard—it has no equal” — 
available thftough leading school supply distributors. 


Manufacturers 
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scopes, picturols and silent projectors. 


The modern idea is that more em- 
phasis should be put on that ma- 
terial which can be projected. If a 
school system is fortunate enough to 
have projecting machines it should 
promote the visual and auditory pro- 
cedure in education. 

The school should impress upon 
its pupils the fact that the use of 
visual material is but one means of 
imparting knowledge. On _ every 
possible occasion teachers should 
place before their pupils material of 
this type which they feel has a good 
chance of making an impression on 
them. At times blackboard presen- 
tation may be the only logical step 
in the formulation and development 
of a topic or project. It is the duty 
of the teacher to use whatever meth- 
ods are at his or her disposal. 

Such machines as the _picturol 
projector, silent film projector, sound 
projector and public address system 
constitute the last word in audio- 
visual material. The proper coor- 
dination of glass slides, films, records 
and recordings with the regular 
school program is the real problem. 
Such material needs to be systemati- 
cally allied with our present concept 
of teaching. Many systems have 
their own slides and will in the fu- 
ture have their own films, both silent 
and sound. Right now it is practi- 
cally impossible to buy any type of 
equipment but after the war it will 
be accessible and purchasable at a 


‘ price commensurate with the budget 


of every school system in the country. 
How to Start Audio-Visual Program 


A suggested procedure for the in- 
auguration of an audio-visual pro- 
gram follows. 

1. Use of maps, pictures, graphs, 
book pictures and blackboard. 

2. Use of visual machine material 
on hand. 

3. Desire to purchase all new 
visual aids. 

4. Local school development of 
available films, glass slides and other 
material. 

5. Coordination of visual material 
with the accepted methods of edu- 
cational procedure. 

6. Blending of visual material 
with the course of study in force. 

7. Realization that visual educa- 
tion plays a major part in the devel- 
opment of the individual. 

8. Familiarity on the part of 
teachers with the operation of visual 
and auditory equipment. 
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aes Britannica, for years the standard refer- 
ence work of teachers and scholars, is in another field 
— that of visual education. 

The advantages of motion pictures as a supplementary 
teaching medium have been conclusively demonstrated 
by educators and research groups. In Navy courses, it 
was found that students learn up to 35% more through 
the use of sound films — and that such learning is re- 
tained 55% longer. Sound films as methods of instruc- 
tion are a part of the program of the Armed Forces, 
and many branches of industry utilize motion pictures 
for training. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., through Erpi 
Classroom Films and the Silent Teaching Films (for- 
merly Eastman), offers the most complete collection of 
sound and silent teaching pictures available. To this 
collection will be added further subjects, compiled with 
the accuracy, authenticity, and technical excellence 
synonymous with the name of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Many schools recognize the value of audio-visual edu- 
cation with substantial budgets. 

Your school budget (even the small budget) permits 
you to have your own film library right now! The new 
““Lease-to-Own” plan offers all schools a new, low-cost 
way to enjoy the benefits of a film library from the very 
beginning. You can have full library* use of all your 
films. Yet, payments on a year-to-year basis are as low 
or lower than film rentals. And the best part of all, 
there’s no liability beyond the budget year. In 2 or 3 or 
4 years the films become yours to keep. That’s Lease- 
to-Own! Let us give you complete information without 


obligation. Fill in the coupon below and mail it today. 


*The right film at the right piace at the right time. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 11-D 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Please send me, without cost or obligation 


[_] Catalog of Erpi Classroom Films 
[_] Catalog of Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 
(_] Information on “Lease-to-Own”" Plans 
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How to Plan an Exhibit 


E HAVE a story to tell, but 

how shall it be told; a les- 
son to teach, but how shall it be 
taught? These are questions for 
which the exhibit, and particularly 
the foods exhibit, can be the perfect 
answer. 

There is an inquiring public grasp- 
ing for the knowledge that the world 
of today offers, a public, too, that 
has no time to read lengthy articles. 
It likes exhibits that give information 
simply and clearly. We well remem- 
ber the Chinese proverb “A picture 
is worth 10,000 words.” And what 
is an exhibit but a picture in three 
dimensions? 

The type of exhibit under discus- 
sion should perhaps be stated clearly. 
It is not the elaborate one of the 
World’s Fair, the costly one of the 
commercial institution or the large 
one so commonly seen at conven- 
tions. It is the educational window 
display, the cafeteria or classroom ar- 
rangement, a local or national con- 
ference exhibit or the exhibit that 
can be set up wherever people pass. 


FIG. |.—VEGETABLE EXHIBIT 
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Occasionally to the cafeteria 
manager's desk comes a re- 
quest to help stage an ex- 
hibit. Whether it is for the 
school, a P.-T.A. meeting or 
her own professional group 
certain basic principles must 
be followed. In this article 
Mrs. Baker describes the cor- 
rect procedure step by step 





It requires a little money but is not 
expensive, a few materials but noth- 
ing pretentious, careful thought but 
no untoward amount of labor. 


How does one begin to plan an. 


exhibit? Its planning and staging 
require the inclusion of definite steps. 
The sequence of these steps can be 
varied, although the experience of 
many years has pointed out a suc- 
cessful formula. The spectator must 
be the first consideration. 





PEARL C. BAKER 


Adult Health Educator 
Frances Stern Food Clinic 
Boston Dispensary, Boston 


A clear understanding must be had 
of the people to whom the exhibit 
will be presented. Consideration of 
their background, age, interests and 
habits is a definite prerequisite. The 
exhibit must be further considered 
in relation to their educational back- 
ground with an appeal to their in- 
stinctive interests — through subject 
matter portrayed with color, simplic- 
ity and objects reminiscent of their 
cultural background. 

Consider, for example, the exhibit 
on vegetables which is illustrated in 
figure 1. It contains but two simple 
thoughts: vegetables take minerals 
from the earth; we take minerals 
from the vegetables. The beauty of 
this exhibit comes not alone from its 
simplicity but through the colors of 
brown and orange brought out in 
the background and in the vege- 
tables. The center picture, a lovely 
print, is suggestive of the land and 
soil so familiar to many. The color 
of the earth blended with the peat 
moss on the table ties the exhibit 
together. 

A motive is another necessary step 
in the birth of an exhibit. There 
must be a definite desire to inform, 
to educate or to stimulate thought or 
action on a definite subject. When 
the purpose of this subject can be 
expressed clearly the planning and 
construction will follow easily. 

The purpose of the exhibit illus- 
trated in figure 2, the subject of 
which was “Food Fights for Free- 
dom,” was to show what foods could 
be purchased to take the place of 


- scarce or rationed foods. Oranges 


were scarce and expensive. What 
could be purchased to give equal 
food value? Similar treatments were 
built around butter and meat, which 
were practically unobtainable. What 
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pe LOW COST per serving and excellent \ | \ 
profit of gelatine dessert make it extrav- | 

agant to serve anything but the best. Sexton c , TA, i} # ls | 

; ; A t 

Gelatine dessert is the answer. You could tt ee Yf 

read through its clear transparency. Yet its 

sparkling color invites and its true fruit 





flavor delights every taste. 





Sexton Chocolate Dessert Powder is of 
the same surpassing quality. If your guests 
have not tasted its superb chocolate flavor, 


a real treat is in store for them. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1945 





Lucky Children. ..their School Kitchen 
Is Modernized With Electricity! 


N' )URISHING, appetizing hot food 

- - . 
service assures happy, healthy faces in 
your school cafeteria. Hotpoint-Edison cook- 
ing equipment... and Electricity, the modern 
fuel... area combination impossible to beat 
when the finest food is to be served. Qual- 
ity is built into every vital part of efficient 
Hotpoint-Edison electric equipment, assuring 
long and dependable service. 


Electric Cooking Safe and Economical 


Hotpoint-Edison equipment provides both 
the economy and safety that are of such para- 
mount importance in a school kitchen. Lower 
rates result from the use of only one fuel for 
light, power and cooking in all-electric ser- 
vice. Improved working conditions assure 
contented, efficient help who can handle a 
greater amount of work. Electricity is safe, 


too... there is no flame or inflammable fuel; 
the fire hazard is definitely cut down. 
Other Advantages 

Electricity is clean...no smoke or soot. It 
creates less kitchen heat for air condition- 
ing to remove. It is convenient... no valves, 
vents or pipes; so equipment can be placed 
to best advantage. Food is uniformly excel- 
lent... no spoilage, waste or shrinkage. 


Government regulations now permit manu- 
facture of a limited quantity of equipment 
for essential civilian use. If present equip- 
ment is inadequate or beyond repair, consult 
your local distributor or write to Hotpoint. 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5696 W. Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


R-200 Electric Range. Hi-Speed Calrod 
Units equipped with Automatic Griddles 
and Hotplates. Connected load 12 KW. 
32-in. high, 30-in. wide, 32-in. deep. 


Hotpoint Dependability Assured by 40 Years of Experience ! 


HOTPOINT REGIONAL SALES OFFICES. EASTERN: 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 22, Plaza 3-9333. SOUTHERN: 304 Red Rock Building, Atlanta 3, Walnut 2959. 
CENTRAL: 1456 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Superior 1174. WESTERN: Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Underhill 2727. 
IN CANADA: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


ee 


OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC 
COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Horrornt EDISON 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


RANGES + BAKE OVENS + ROASTING OVENS + DEEP FAT FRY KETTLES + BROILERS + GRIDDLES 
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would equal them in nutritional 
value? 

The purpose of each individual 
part of the exhibit was stated. For 
illustration, in the exhibit on ascorbic 
acid it was stated: “The purpose of 
this exhibit is to show what foods 
can be eaten that will give the same 
amount of ascorbic acid as the 
orange.” Such a statement will point 
the way to the actual planning. 

The subject has been selected then 
and the purpose stated. Remember 
when the subject is selected that con- 
sideration must be given not alone to 
what you want to tell but what the 
people wish to know. All the infor- 
mation that you want included in the 
exhibit should be written down. Cer- 
tain parts can be selected and then 
condensed by first putting the word- 
ing into general form and then into 
brief slogans or statements that are 
to become part of the exhibit. The 
appeal of an exhibit comes in part 
through its short legends. No in- 
dividual legend should contain 
more than 20 words. The entire 
vegetable exhibit contains only 28 
words and not more than nine words 
in a legend. 

The selection of pictures and other 
objects is the next step in the plan- 
ning of an exhibit. The subject it- 
self will often suggest the objects, 
objects that will be instrumental in 
clarifying and simplifying the sub- 
ject and will add esthetic value. 
How these objects are placed in the 
exhibit will vary as greatly as will the 
personalities among individuals. 

The color scheme of the exhibit 
will have to be decided upon at this 
point. There is a certain symbolic 
value to color. For the vegetable 
exhibit, the fall colors of brown and 
orange were used. Red, white and 
blue will suggest themselves for an 
exhibit that is to be tied up with 
our national nutritional effort. Or- 
chid and yellow might be used for 
Easter; green and red, for Christmas. 
The colors may be responsible for 
the exhibit’s success or failure and 
should therefore be chosen with a 
consideration of color harmony.* 

The lettering of an exhibit can be 
done by pupils in the school’s art 
department. Or commercial let- 
ters can be purchased and then 
traced for exhibits or the exhibit 
planner can make her own sets of 


*Application of Art Principles to Exhibit 


Making by E. L. Engel in Exhibits, published 
by the National Publicity Council. 
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Fig. 2.— Food 
Fights for Free- 
dom. This exhibit 
illustrated foods 
that can be 
substituted for 
oranges to pro- 
vide ascorbic 
acid in the diet. 


stencils by copying from a lettering 
book and cutting out on undeveloped 
x-ray film, an even more durable 
material than the commercial card- 
board letters. 

When the planning of the exhibit 
has progressed this far it is wise to 
make a scale drawing of the plans 
to facilitate the actual construction. 
This small scale drawing will pro- 
vide a chance to experiment with 
size, lettering, proportions and posi- 
tion of objects. Most important, the 
drawing will be a test of the focal 
point of the exhibit, the point to 
which the eye of the passer-by will 
be attracted and which unconsciously 
directs his line of vision. 

Before constructing the exhibit, 
present the plans to co-workers or 
friends. They will respond to its 
effectiveness, or lack of it, and that 
in itself will point the way to 
changes that will increase its appeal. 

What about cost? We have said 
that it need not be expensive. The 
paper, paint and cloth or paper back- 
ground usually represent an expendi- 
ture. Many of the objects can be 
borrowed from people who’ are will- 
ing to help further the work — 
friends, commercial concerns and 
others. Perhaps something must. be 





purchased that appears to be expen- 
sive but the cost becomes almost in- 
consequential when one considers 
that it may be used repeatedly in 
different exhibits. 

Finally the exhibit is constructed 
according to plans. Even at this point 
changes may be required and they 
should be carried out until every 
part meets with approval. 

A photograph of the exhibit, as 
well as a permanent record of the 
plans, scale drawing, size of signs, 
wording, color scheme and list of 
materials, will be invaluable not only 
for your. own future reference but 
for others in the field who may wish 
to reproduce the exhibit. 

There will come to those who have 
planned and set up an exhibit as 
great a serise of exultation as comes 
to the artist or sculptor who stands 
before his finished creation. To use 
the exhibit as a means of expression 
is to extend one’s work, reenforcing 
the education accomplished through 
previous personal contacts, spreading 
the work to a vast public, appealing 
to people in all walks of life. Here 
is a medium from which the re- 
turns are great; a medium that is 
only a small part work and a great 
part fun. 
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To Facilitate Repair Orders 


HE everyday operation of a 

proper building maintenance 
and repair organization is not pos- 
sible without a solid connection be- 
tween the occupants of the buildings 
and the staff of the maintenance 
and repair organization. 

A definite system of originating 
orders, of routing and of executing 
repair work is necessary to make 
secure the bridge between the tenants 
and the repair department. It must 
be flexible enough to care for emer- 
gencies properly but strong enough 
to carry all types of overload. 


Collaboration Needed 


The orders for extensive and pe- 
riodic repairs, complete renovation, 
outside painting, new roofs and so 
on, which are covered by special 
items in the building budget, will 
generally originate in the mainte- 
nance and repair department but 
even these must be issued and ex- 
ecuted in collaboration with the 
building occupants and others in- 
terested in the building operation. 

Miscellaneous repairs and emer- 
gency repairs are generally origi- 
nated, on the other hand, by the 
tenants or by the building operating 
personnel. 

Four groups are involved in the 
use of an educational building. The 
primary group is made up of the 
tenants—the pupils, teachers, labora- 
tory workers, office workers—for 
whose comfort and convenience the 
building is in existence. 

Closely associated, from a service 
standpoint, is the housekeeping 
group, consisting of those who per- 
form the normal household duties of 
cleaning, arranging furniture, empty- 
ing wastebaskets, unlocking doors 
and in general seeing that the build- 
ing is ready for its various functions. 

Closely allied to the housekeeping 
group, and in many small buildings 
merged with it, is the operating en- 
gineer group which is in immediate 
charge of the heating plant and 


ROGERS B. JOHNSON 


Former Superintendent of Building 
Maintenance, Harvard University 


other mechanical contrivances, such 
as elevators, ventilating and refrig- 
erating equipment and the like. 

The fourth group consists of the 
building repair and maintenance 
men. 

The housekeeping and the operat- 
ing groups, as their names imply, are 
specially trained on the basis of serv- 
ice to the tenant group, one of their 
definite activities being to serve as a 
connecting link between the main- 
tenance and repair requirements of 
the buildings and the maintenance 
and repair department. 

The essential of this liaison rela- 
tion is the prompt and specific notifi- 
cation to the maintenance and repair 
department of the necessity of build- 
ing repairs. A system under which 
this is done efficiently is of tremen- 
dous value to the whole building 
project. Such a system must be sim- 
ple and direct and must differentiate 
between real emergency repairs and 
the ordinary type. 


Everyone in His Own Department 


For the type of building mainte- 
nance discussed here, the differences 
between one building service and 
another as noted should be clear cut. 
Members of the housekeeping de- 
partment should confine their activi- 
ties to housekeeping work and should 
not, except in cases of emergency, 
make building repairs. Except in 
small buildings, where they may be 
specially trained to take care of heat- 
ing plants, mechanical operators 
should handle the mechanical equip- 
ment only. They should not make 
building repairs. 

The reasons for both groups being 
forbidden to make repairs are the 
same, namely, that the members of 
these two groups are not trained 
building mechanics and in the long 
run repairs made by them are neither 


permanent nor in keeping with the 
original quality of the work. 

The only functions of these two 
groups, insofar as building repairs 
are’ concerned, are the prompt dis- 
covery of any shortcomings in the 
building and the intelligent reporting 
of these to the maintenance and re- 
pair department. 

The work of reporting repair 
needs can be materially helped by 
having a suitable standard designa- 
tion for various localities in a build- 
ing. This may be done by number- 
ing exterior windows in accordance 
with a system which will designate 
the floor as well as the exact location 
of the window. In .other types of 
buildings, room numbers may suffice 
or bay numbers may be used. In 
any event it should be possible for a 
janitor to designate definitely and ex- 
actly the location of some specific 
trouble by the use of such system. 


Reports Must Be Definite 


. The next step is the training of the 
personnel in the definite designation 
of the type of repair necessary. For 
example, a notation that third floor 
window 43 is out of order is of 
little value to the maintenance and 
repair department but a notation that 
the chain sash line is broken permits 
the maintenance and repair depart- 
ment to dispatch the proper man to 
the window with the proper repair 
parts. 

There is also great opportunity for 
proper training in order writing. 
The points to cover, besides location 
and detail, include a notation of the 
urgency (bearing in mind that to cry 
“Wolf, wolf” is exceedingly danger- 
ous); a statement of any special diffi- 
culty involved; a notation of the 
times when the job cannot be worked 
on because of occupancy or other 
reasons. 

While each specific repair should 
have its own individual order, a great 
deal of cost can be saved if a janitor 
will group all carpenter repair orders 
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the future with improved 


Floor Treatments, Mainte- 
nance Materials, Sanitation 


Supplies and more efficient 


Surface .. . IN EVERY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


% In thousands of Schools, Colleges, Universities, Public and Private 
Buildings Hillyard Products are doing a grand job of preserving and 
maintaining a high standard of cleanliness. Thru Hillyard methods 
maintenance costs are reduced and many man hours saved in applica- 
tion and daily maintenance. 


Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance Products are manufac- 
tured to PROTECT the surface, BEAUTIFY and PROLONG the 
life of the floor . . . skilled chemists and inspectors maintain a system 
of checking during all manufacturing operations. Hillyard Mainte- 
nance Engineers supervise and inspect every step of 

the application of Hillyard materials to assure the 

very best results. 


% Behind the extra value and high quality of its 
products Hillyard maintains a Nation-wide service 
of Maintenance Engineers ready to help solve any 
floor, maintenance or sanitation problem. Hillyard 
products are quickly available as we have distribu- 
tion centers located throughout the Nation. 


% In every classification . . . Floor Treatments, 
Seals, Finishes, Waxes, Cleaners, Hillyard ma- 
terials may be counted on to give Durability, Beauty 
and Economy. 


% Daily sweeping with a Hillyard 
Automatic Floor Brush moistened with 
Hil-Tone is easy and sanitary. Auto- 
matic wick picks up dust instead of dis- 
tributing it throughout the room. 


" THE HILLYARD COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ¢ ST. JOSEPH, MO. e¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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for one section of a building together 
and send them to the maintenance 
and repair department at the same 
time. In doing this he must, of 
course, be sure that such a group 
does not contain an emergency order. 

A further aid which can be given 
by the janitor is the exact specifica- 
tion of the size of such items as 
broken glass, electric light shades and 
the like. As a supplement to such 
size notations by janitors, there 
should be a record in the mainte- 
nance and repair office of the exact 





sizes of different replacement items 
in each building. 

The janitor’s orders for repairs 
should be made in triplicate, one 
copy being retained by him, the other 
two being sent to the maintenance 
and repair department. When they 
are received they should be inspected 
for completeness of detail, necessity 
of work, trade or trades involved and 
should be O.K.’d and turnéd over to 
the shops for proper scheduling. In 
some cases it may be necessary to re- 
write the orders but, with proper 





a 
DOTTIE TIM TELAT A AWANEARNNNNISS 


YOU'VE seen them . . . waxed floors that won't bear washing lest the 
water remove the wax as well as the dirt. You'll agree such floors waste 
money betause re-waxing, these days, is expensive. 

There's no need for concern when you use Neo-Shine on your floors. 
For the new improved Neo-Shine has a higher water-resisting quality 
than ordinary quick-drying waxes, due to a new emulsifying agent. 

Thus, Neo-Shine shows no white spots from dripping water. More- 
over, the rugged Neo-Shine wax film is able to withstand continuous 
wet-mopping. That’s why Neo-Shine is ideal for floors and entrances 


of buildings where water is tracked in. 


Try a beautiful, water-resisting Neo-Shine wax finish on all school 
floors. It will save not only money and labor, but also fine flooring. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


y DENVER HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


NEO-SHINE 


SELF-SHINING - WAX 





WATER-RESISTING - 





TORONTO 





training of the janitorial staff and 
operating engineering staff, such re- 
writes should be few. 

When the mechanic goes to the 
building involved to make the re- 
pairs he should always notify the 
janitor that he is in the building so 
that the janitor can make proper 
notation on his order when the work 
has been completed and can act as 
a liaison agent between the tenant 
and the repair man. 

As a supplement to the reporting 
by janitors of minor building repair 
needs, the maintenance and repair 
department should institute periodic 
work inspections of all buildings. 
These should be made by the repre- 
sentatives of the various trades, the 
plumbers, electricians, carpenters, and 
should involve a careful mechanical 
inspection by each of his particular 
equipment. Many embryonic trou- 
bles will undoubtedly be discovered 
by such work inspection. It is a 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” For 
example, one carpenter may find 10 
bad sash lines and replace them as a 
group, whereas if they are discovered 
and reported by the janitor individu- 
ally as they break it may mean 10 
separate trips to repair them. The 
same is true of leaking washers and 
slow running drains. 


Minor Repairs Reduced 


In one large institution the minor 
repairs reported by the janitorial staff 
are sharply reduced for a consider- 
able period after a work inspection. 

The large, specially budgeted items 
of building repair are anticipated by 
the building maintenance and repair 
organization and, in general, are the 
result of tenants’ suggestions or 
building maintenance and repair in- 
spections, although at times they 
may originate as janitorial orders. 

To summarize the building main- 
tenance and repair problem, it is of 
the essence that the requirements of 
the building, in order to make it ful- 
fill its educational function, be prop- 
erly and promptly discovered and 
that these discoveries be efficiently 
transmitted to the maintenance and 
repair organization. That organiza- 
tion, in turn, delegates the jobs to the 
proper individuals who are the in- 
strumentality for transporting to the 
point’ in the building where the 
trouble exists the proper mechanic 
with proper tools and repair or re- 
placement parts and with full in- 
structions as to what he is to repair. 
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BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Beware of Ladders 


During a conversation the other day 
with a maintenance man who speaks 
with authority, the question of hazards 
came up. “Ladders cause more trouble 
in most institutions than anything 
else,” he declared. “In the first place, 
too often an employe is told to work 
from a ladder when he is not used to 
it and, second, the ladder hasn’t been 
checked carefully to see whether it 
should be repaired or thrown away. I 


Planning a laboratory is not merely a matter a | 
of selecting equipment, but a task- that de- 
mands a high and specialized type of creative 
understanding, skill, and long practical experi- 
Only complete integration of every 


ence. 


suspect that a great many of them now 
in use should be discarded; they are 
hazards. 

“The average porter isn’t a ladder 
man,” our friend continued. “This 
means that he must be instructed how 
to wash from a ladder and how to 
work from it. He must be shown the 
position for placing the ladder.” 


Suggestions on Personnel 


From the subject of hazards, the con- 
versation switched to the selection of 
custodians and personnel problems. 
“Of course, in these days you have to 
take what you can get,” our mainte- 








part, invisible as well as visible, can achieve 
maximum utility. | 


SHELDON planned laboratories for hospitals 
and schools are a matter of public record. 
What we have done for others is a dependable 
index of what we can do for you. We'll be 
happy to work with you. 


SHELDON « company 


MUSKEGON, 
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nance friend continued, “but to tell you 
the truth I was never one to take much 
stock in references. I have always 
figured that you have to size a man up 
for yourself. For example, you can’t 
tell whether your man is a painter by 
just talking to him. You’ve got to see 
him with a paint brush in his hands. 
This means that if you are the man 
who is employing him, you must know 
how to do the work. Otherwise, how 
can you tell whether he knows what it’s 
all about? 

“What I try to discover in my first 
interview with an applicant is whether 
or not he is honest, loyal and will give 
service. If he isn’t loyal and isn’t going 
to be cooperative, he will never work 
out, no matter how much he’s paid or 
how skillful he may be in handling a 
paint brush or other equipment. 

“Once you have the right man, 
which comes pretty close to being a 
miracle these days, make sure that he 
is interfered with in his work just as 
little as possible. Sometimes a teacher 
or office employe will start giving or- 
ders. This means trouble. There can 
be but one head and the custodian 
should take orders from, and be subject 
to, no one but the head of his depart- 
ment. Another point to remember is to 
adopt work schedules and stick to them. 

“Personally, I never was one for get- 
ting too many men of one race or re- 
ligion in a group. Before you know it, 
cliques get started and nothing will 
ruin morale quicker than cliques. I 
believe, too, in getting employes to- 
gether upon occasion and talking to 
them about their work and how they 
may improve it. 

“We all like to be considered and to 
have a voice in things. When the in- 
dividual has an idea or makes a sug- 
gestion, act upon it and develop it. You 
can’t treat people as if they were au- 
tomatons. I am careful never to take 
advantage of an employe. Supervision 
is all right; it is important, in fact, but 
it can and should be done without 
creating antagonism. 

“And there should be encouragement 
always. If you have good material to 
start with, there is no reason why the 
plumber’s helper cannot one day be- 
come the plumber and the wall-washer, 
the painter. There is no telling how 
far a person can go if he has a natural 
aptitude for his work. 

“Finally, supply your employes with 
good looking uniforms, with some sort 
of identification on the arm. What if 
they do cost a bit more than overalls? 
The uniform will repay you many 
times over. Just try it and see. You 
will find an employe showing new 
pride in his work, pride in himself and 
pride in the institution that employs 
him. It’s the best investment any main- 
tenance head can make.” 
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A LOT JOHNNY LEARNED TODAY! 


OHNNY wanted to learn but he could hardly hear the 
J teacher. The classroom was overcrowded and noisy. 
Blare from the bandroom kept filtering in from across 
the corridor. Johnny was distracted. 


Today’s schools have a real noise problem. Noise 
seeping into study rooms from other sources. Noise 
caused by overcrowding and speeded-up classes. This 
is the kind of continual noise that creates distraction 
and “doodled” notebooks. It wears down dispositions, 
causes undue nervous fatigue and wastes the energy of 
students and teachers. 

Sound Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex* sound- 
absorbing tile can end such a noise problem. Leading 
schools have proved the efficiency of this famous per- 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
Fibre Te since 923 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equip ts, Ltd. 
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forated fibre tile and most widely used acoustical 
material. The hundreds of holes in each Acousti- 
Celotex tile soak up noise. The result is relief of nerv- 
ous and mental strain, better listening quality for every 
room and greater efficiency all around. 

Just start with a classroom, corridor or cafeteria 
to prove the benefits of Acousti-Celotex. It can be 
quickly applied without disturbing routine. Can be 
painted without loss of efficiency. 

Without obligation, talk it over with the Acousti- 
Celotex distributor near you. He is headquarters for 
sound conditioning and a member of the world’s most 
experienced acoustical organization. He guarantees re- 
sults. A note to us will bring him to your desk, 


FREE! Send today for new booklet, “An Aid to Those 


Responsible for Education.” 





wernrr-- 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. NS-4-45 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Responsible for Education.” 


Please send your free booklet, “An Aid to Those 
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CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Plants at Kokomo, Indianapolis, Ind., Canton, Ohio 


. 





& Put modern fence protection first 
on your list of improvements for 
after the war. Fence provides essen- 
tial protection for school children, 
protects against trespassers and van- 
dals, and improves the appearance 
of school property. When Continen- 
tal Chain Link fence can be freely 
supplied again, it will be modern in 
every detail and fully adaptable to 
your requirements. It will still be the 
only Chain Link fence with fabric of 
KONIK steel. You're invited to write 
for a copy of Continental's free fence 
manual. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
General Offices, KOKOMO, INDIANA 


» 


‘% 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 











Typically American 


E SOMETIMES pprattle in 
pedagogical language about in- 
terpreting the school to the public as if 
we were the creators and sole progeni- 
tors of some mystgrious invention about 
which the public shasn’t yet heard. We 
forget that the American public school 
has its roots deep in the soil of democ- 
racy and has been christened, fed and 
watered by generations to wham de- 
mocracy existed as a living thing. 
This observation is based upon read- 
ing the names of school districts still 
doing business in the highly cultured 


-4 and erudite state of New York. Prob- 


ably younger and cruder cultures could 
furnish even more convincing evidence. 
If you don’t believe it, write a letter 
to the principal at Henpeck School at 
Phelps, N. Yy or Buttermilk School 
in Chautauqua County, or Bee Hive, 
Cat Track and Johnny Cake schools. 
You might even get some excellent 
pointers on the curriculum from the 
Whiskey Hill School or the Heathen 
Hollow or Hell Hollow districts. But 
for my part I am going to offer a job 
to the teacher in the Rosebud School 
district. She might improve the looks 
of my present faculty which are only 


median. 
® * 


CONTRACT TIME 


Now polish your bazooka, lad, and 
shine your snickersnee; patch up your 
dented armor for the days which are 
to be! Lay in your extra rations and 
keep your powder dry; the day for bat- 
tle comes apace as contract time draws 
nigh. 

So post your sentinels with care; 
your contacts organize; map out your 
basic strategy to guard against surprise. 
Dig deep and well your foxhole to 
outwit each targeteer, so that a sudden 
quick assault won't catch you in the 
rear. 


Appease with humbleness and tact 
the local editor and publicize with 
honesty the things you're fighting for. 
Then when your final plans are made, 
dig in, my boy, dig in. You won't 
have long to tarry for the snipers to 
begin. 

But if your strategy is sound, your 
“line” in good array; if you have prop- 
erly appeased the ma of little May; 
fear not the pincers movement nor the 
public ballyhoo, but strike with all your 
courage for that raise long overdue. 


Statistics Done It! 


HE Chalkdust Award for Un- 

stuffed Shirts goes this month to 
Supt. George R. Staley of Rome, N. Y. 
For years Superintendent Staley has 
written a monthly page, “Four 
O'Clock,” published in the New York 
State Teachers Association Magazine. 
The page is one of the most informal, 
delightful and inspiring in the whole 
history of educational literature, al- 
though that is distinctly a left-handed 
compliment. 

In an “unlove letter” to Mistress 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant U. S. 
Com. of Ed., George says in part: 

“What a pity that a girl with such a 
nice cuddly name as yours should be 
such a hyena for tearing statistics out 
of honest hard-working school super- 
intendents! Your surveys on ‘Employ- 
ment’ and on ‘Effect of War’ are bad 
enough, but that ‘Biennial Report’ is 
worthy of Himmler himself. 

“For two straight weeks I have not 

seen the inside of a classroom. Every 
minute not taken up by telephone 
calls, salesmen, promoters, parents, 
board members and other varmints 
has been devoted to a life and death 
struggle to unscramble my state report 
just enough to permit me to rescramble 
it in the devilish ingenious form you 
so maliciously submit. 
’ “And the morbid interest you display 
in sex! Why can’t a pupil sometimes 
be just a pupil and not forever a po- 
tential. progenitor with a definite ‘B’ 
or ‘G’ label? Did you never hear about 
the school teacher who went to the 
zoo and saw for the first time a hippo- 
potamus? After scrutinizing the beast 
with a scientifically appraising eye, she 
asked the keeper whether it was a male 
or a female. ‘I dunno,’ replied the 
keeper with extreme detachment, ‘and,’ 
he added, ‘I dunno what difference it 
makes to anybody ’cept another hippo- 
potamus.’ 

“So, Bess, if you don’t find all the 
data called for, just remember that I, 
too, ‘dunno what difference it makes.’ 
It’s all over between us now, Bess, and 
not one single ‘X’ have I to add to my 

“Yours truly, 
Joun J. Super.” 


CLM 
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(/pAcrouren at the left is a group of highly 
e trained specialists, representative of 
the personnel which is typical of a domestic 
U.S. airline. At the right are suggested the 
countless thousands of people, in all walks 
of life, who have yet to experience their 
first journey by air. 

The importance of Plane People increases 
in direct ratio to the number of Plain People 
they are privileged to serve. This is true 
because the airplane’s effectiveness as an 
instrument for swift domestic and inter- 
national transportation can be measured 
only in terms of the number of human be- 
ings who utilize what is possible exclusively 
with air transportation. 


The value of every invention is deter- 
mined by how many people put it to what 
uses. To assess the significance of the tele- 
phone, count the number of subscribers: 
20,000,000 in the continental U.S. alone... 


Ay, 
P iS 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L.A. 


Chancellor, University of Denver 
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and count the vast number of times people 
use the telephone for all kinds of beneficial 
purposes. 


When millions instead of thousands of 
people have become air travelers, the un- 
precedented possibilities of air transporta- 
tion to benefit every phase of life—spiritual, 
cultural, commercial and political—will be- 
come as integral to our existence as air itself. 





We earnestly invite your comments, sug- 
gestions and questions. Our aim is to assist 
educators in their study of the meaning of 
the air age, and to work with them in plan- 
ning their instruction in.the light of its im- 
plications. To help do this, we offer “Air 
Age Education News,” a publication de- 
voted to analysis and discussion of the 
impacts of global air transportation upon 
civilization, and to specific suggestions for 
teaching. A free copy is available upon 
request. 





ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION ...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 


© 
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Education for the Air Age 
—the new movement in pri- 
mary and secondary educa- 
tion. Prepare your students | 
to live in the America which 
will play the leading role ir 
the coming Air Age. 

Every program for Air Age 
education includes the build- 
ing of models. Here is the 
tool for simple, safe, high qual- 
ity model building. X-ACTO 

. used in defense plants. . 
and in the making of thou- 
sands of the scale model 
planes used by the Army and 
Navy . . . now available for 
your school. 

The knife that is always sharp 
for when the blade finally dulls 
with a simple twist of the wrist 
a factory sharp blade is in- 
serted. 8 blade shapes and 
three handles to choose from. 
Send for a sample on your 
school letterhead. And ask for 
the X-Acto handbook "How to 


Build Solid Scale Model War- 
planes." 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
140-4th Ave., New York, 16, N. Y 
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X<CActo Knire 





KIT NO. 62— 


Double set with 2 
handles, 12 blades. 
$2.00 


KIT NO. 82—Fur- 
nished with 3 han- 


dies, 12 blades 
and fitted wooden 
chest. ............$3.50 








Sold at all lead- 
ing Hobby, Hard- 
wore a Artists’ 
Supply Stores. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





S.717 


A new federal aid bill (S. 717), intro- 
duced by Senator Mead March 8, would 
provide an annual appropriation of 
$550,000,000 to states meeting certain 
specified requirements. The amount 
appropriated would be divided three 
ways: 

1. The sum of $300,000,000 would 
go to raise substandard educational con- 
ditions, with no prejudice against minor- 
follows: (a) to eradicate 
illiteracy; (b) to extend school terms to 
nine months; (c) to reduce overcrowded 


_.classes; (d) to provide adequate salaries 


for teachers from nursery school through 
junior college. 


2. The sum of $100,000,000 would go 


yearly for such special services as pro- 
) y 


viding transportation, library facilities, 
textbooks, visual aids and school health 
programs. 


3. The sum of $150,000,000 would 


| give assistance to needy pupils. 


Such a programt would be under a 


| National Board of Apportionment in the 


Federal Security Agency, the board to 
be composed of five representative citi- 


| zens appointed by the President with 
| Senate approval. 


Would Extend Veterans’ Plan 


A hitherto excluded group of service- 


| men would be given educational benefits 


eomesrensesneaeeennasnnndibeas - 


under the G.I. 


means of H.R. 2567, a bill introduced 
March 9. The new bill would credit 
service on inactive duty toward the 


ninety day period required for eligibility. 


N.R.O.T.C. Expansion 
The N 


Javy Department has made plans 


| for the shifting of most V-12 students 
| to the R.O.T.C. by July 1, according to 


an announcement following the signing 
by President Roosevelt of the expansion 
measure. 

The measure authorized a permanent 
increase of from 7000 to 14,000 in the 
number of young men in training for 


| commissions in the Navy with a tempo- 


rary war-time total of 24,000. Certain 
groups of students who are taking 
specialized courses, such as V-12, pre- 
medical, predental, medical and dental, 


| will continue under the V-12 program. 


The number of units of N.R.O.T.C. 
in colleges and universities will be in- 
creased as a result of the passage of the 
| bill. At present 27 are in operation. 
The number and identity of additional 


| units have not yet been determined, 


although a special committee appointed 
by Secretary Forrestal will recommend 


Bill of Rights plan by - 


a list of colleges and universities to re- 
ceive the new units. 

The expanded organization will be 
placed on an eight term basis, thus per- 
mitting officer candidates to complete 
their education before being commis 
sioned. 


National Dental Health 


A national dental health bill, H.R. 
2234, introduced February 16 will 
become, if enacted, Title VII of the 


Public Health Service Act. Authorized 
to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
section is the sum of $7,000,000 for the 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter. 

The purpose of the bill is to “enable 
the Surgeon General to develop more 
effective measures for the prevention, 
treatment and control of dental diseases; 
to develop more effective measures for 
the education of the public concerning 
such diseases, and by means of grants 
to assist states, political subdivisions of 
states and municipalities to develop and 
maintain more effective measures for 
the prevention, treatment and control of 
such diseases, and the education of the 
public concerning such diseases, includ- 
ing the training of personnel for state 
and local dental health work.” 

The establishment of a national pro- 
gram of dental care for all children was 
recommended by leading dental and 
professional men at a conference in 
Washington recently, according to an 
announcement of the Children’s Bureau 
March 1. 

As a practical beginning, this program 
would give priority each year to children 
entering their first year of school, with 
maintenance care being continued there- 
after. Services would later be expanded 
to take in both older children and those 
of preschool age. Within half a genera- 
tion the present dental neglect among 
young adults would be done away with 
and only maintenance care for those 
reaching maturity would be needed, the 
conferees reckoned. 


Benefits Servicemen's Children 


Introduced February 8 by Senator 
Wheeler was a bill (S. 487) to extend 
certain provisions of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, relating to 
education and training, to children of 
persons whose death results from service 
in the armed forces. 

The amendment would provide that a 
child of any person who shall have died 
as a result of personal injury sustained, 
or disease contracted, or of preexisting 
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VERSATILITY to Meet any Teaching Need 


The Bausch & Lomb LRM Balopticon meets every 
still projection need in the classroom or school 
auditorium. It is a versatile teaching aid which will 
handle any type of material . . . slides, photographs, 
pages in books or magazines, drawings, even actual 
specimens. It gives the instructor complete freedom 
of choice in material to illustrate his talks. Balanced 
illumination provides brilliant screen images which 
are of equal intensity whether projection is from 


MAKERS OF OPTICAL GLASS AND A COMPLETE LINE OF OPTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, IN- 
DUSTRY, AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION AND CONSERVATION 
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lantern slides, printed material, or opaque objects. 

A built-in blower cooling system and extremely 
rugged construction round out the features that 
adapt it so well to its many uses in the up-to-date 
school . . . the same features that have contributed 
so much to its usefulness as a military instruction 
instrument. 

Preference rating required for delivery. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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“We oughta have an Autosan!’ squawk the waitresses during 
peak-hour rush for clean tableware. I never realized how impor- 
tant plenty of clean dishes were, till the war caught me short of 
help — and short of an Autosan Dishwashing Machine! You bet 
I’m writing today for an experienced Colt representative to call and help 
me plan a modern dishwashing department for my kitchen!” 





* Autosans are compact —fit in any kitchen layout — speed-up 
dish traffic — assure prompt servings and more customers served 


per meal! 


* Autosan’s efficient “cloudburst” action washes dishes sparkling 
clean — puts them back into service in minutes — takes “peak loads” 
in stride! 


* Colt engineering has made Autosan easy to operate — depend- 
able for years of service — easy to clean. Scrap trays lift out instantly 
for cleaning and spray parts are removable without tools. 


* Plan without delay. Write and tell us when you would like one 
of our experienced representatives to call. 


Six Colt Autosan War Models now available subject to WLB approval. 





MODEL RC-2W AUTOSAN 


Washes, rinses and re-rinses up to 
2500 dishes per hour. Tank has 30 gal. 
total capacity. Powerful pump de- 
livers “cloudburst” action through 6 
spray tubes above and below moving 
conveyor. Unusually compact for a 
high-capacity unit—overall length 42”, 
30” wide overall, and 54” high. 











| injury or disease aggravated, in line ot 
| duty in the active military or naval 
| service on or after Sept. 16, 1940, and 
| prior to the termination of the present 
war, shall be eligible for a course of 
education or training not to exceed 
four years. 

A child to benefit from this provision 
must have completed a high school 
course or its equivalent and the course 
_ of education or training shall have been 
| commenced before the child attains the 
| age of 21 years. No person who has 
| reached the age of 25 shall benefit from 

these provisions. The term “child” 
| means a legitimate child, a child legally 
adopted or a stepchild who was a mem- 
| ber of the serviceman’s household on 


| the date of his death. 


* 


Veterans’ Guidance Chilis 


Veterans’ Guidance Centers have been 
established in 50 educational institutions 
to give advice to veterans who have 

suffered  service-connected disabilities 
that are pensionable and constitute 
handicaps, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines 
announced March 5. 

The number of such centers will 
eventually reach several hundred. They 
are established under agreements entered 
into by the institutions and the Veterans 
Administration. 

Disabled veterans who are to receive 
vocational ‘rehabilitation under Public 
Law 16 are sent to these centers for 
advice in selecting courses. Teachers, 
vocational experts, psychologists and 
doctors interview the men and give 
them tests to determine the type of 


| activity best suited to bring about com- 


plete rehabilitation. While studying, 
veterans are paid $92 a month if they are 
single and $103.50 a month if married. 
Additional allowances are paid for other 
dependents. 

Veterans taking educational courses 


_under the G.I. Bill of Rights are not 


required to accept guidance in selecting 
their courses. The services of experts 
in these centers are available, however, 
to all who desire this assistance. 


| Education for Merchant Seamen 


Introduced February 26 was H.R. 
2346 to provide for readjustment in 
civilian life for persons serving in the 


U. S. Merchant Marine during World 


| War II and to provide aid for the 
| families of deceased war-service mer- 


chant seamen. Title II of the bill would 


| give these men the same educational 
| benefits being provided service men and 
| women in this war under the so-called 


| GI. Bill of Rights. 


| New Vocational Training Films 


Thirty-two new films to aid in the 
training of workers in vocational schools 
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GAS, the Modern Fuel, 
Cooks and Bakes for Student Soldiers 


Since the summer of 1940, the facilities of Harvard 
University have been dedicated to special training 
courses for officers and officer candidates—often num- 
bering up to 7,000 men. 

In the main kitchens which prepare the student 
soldiers’ food are great batteries of hot-top ranges with 
the last word in insulation and heat control, batteries 
of ceramic broilers and deep-fat fryers, all gas-heated. 

Gas roasting ovens—the finest in modern equipment— 
reduce by a large percentage the normal shrinkage in 
roasting operations. A huge bakery, gas fired, produces 
all the bread, cakes and pastry needed. 


Nor is this installation—splendid as it is—exceptional, 


for wherever speed and quality of product are paramount, 
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Gas cooking and baking equipment will be found. If 
you are looking to post-war expansion or remodeling of 
your cooking and baking facilities, consult your Gas 
Company’s Commercial Representative at once for in- 


formation on the latest Gas equipment. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


GAL, 


FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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and war industries have been released, 
according to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The new films, 16 mm. sound 
motion pictures, cover a variety of sub- 
jects, such as woodworking, foundry 
work, aircraft maintenance and machine 
shop work. Of special importance in 
rehabilitation work, the new films were 
supervised and planned by technical 
experts and visual educators. 


Conference on Veterans’ Education 


The second in a series of exploratory 
conferences on veterans’ education under 
the G.I. Bill by representatives of 
agencies and organizations interested in 


such problems was held in Washington 
February 26 to 28. 

Howard A. Dawson of the N.E.A., 
chairman of the conference, told the 
opening session that 33 states are taking 
measures to prevent fly-by-night educa- 
tional outfits from sharing in G.I. tuition 
fees. Earl E. Mosier pointed out that 
the approval of educational or training 
institutions under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 is one of the 
most important matters in the whole 
field of veterans’ education. 

Because veterans are adults, their edu- 
cation must be adult education, one 
group leader emphasized. They will 


























At the pupil’s fingertips! 


With the Lowerator Automatic Tray Dispenser, students get their trays 
quickly and easily—within easy reach without stooping or stretching. 

As each tray is taken . . . instantly—automatically—another moves up 
to replace it. Amazing amount of storage is provided in compact area. 
And you can reload anytime—unit need not be empty! 

Solves your problem of adequate tray storage with convenient ac- 
cessibility. Eliminates unsightly and dangerous high tray piles. 





Note these exclusive LOWERATOR FEATURES: 


@ Dispenses trays, cups, saucers and @ Allows counter attendants more 
dishes automatically at convenient freedom of movement. 
counter height. @ Eliminates unnecessary motions— 

7 — counter tops clear and or- promotes efficiency. 
erly. 

@ Protects trays and dishes from per- @ Provides greater storage capacity in 
sanal contact and breakage. less space. 

@ Speeds up service—less effort and @ It is a modern 
confusion. profitable investment. 


necessity and 











Enthusiastically endorsed and highly recommended by well-known 
architects! Get complete details now on how Lowerator System solves 
your handling, storage and breakage problems. Write for catalogue 
No. 43. It’s yours without charge or obligation. Or consult your 
Kitchen Equipment Dealer. 

See Lowerator System on display at Architects Sample Bureau, 101 
Park Avenue. New York 17, N. Y., adjacent to Grand Central Terminal. 


LOWERATOR SYSTEM 


Handles Cups, Saucers, Dishes, Glasses, Trays, Bowls, Ete. 


LOWERATOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
110 PEARL ST. BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 
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resent and reject courses designed for 
children. The curriculum must be flex- 
ible enough to meet the veterans’ inter- 
ests, needs and abilities. Emphasis should 
be on the achievements of the serviceman 
rather than the traditional lock-step of 
prerequisites, reading so many pages and 
writing so much material. 

An outstanding recommendation was 
that the educational benefits of Public 
Law 346 be made available to all per- 
sons, regardless of age and whether their 
education was interrupted. It was felt 
that this can be accomplished by H.R. 
154, which proposes to strike the pro- 
visions dealing with the interruption of 
education and the 25 year age limit 
from the law. 


Priorities for Surplus Property 


The Surplus Property Board calls at- 
tention to the fact that section 13 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 provides 
that time priorities be given to states, 
local governments, tax-supported and 
nonprofit institutions for the purchase 
of surplus property. The board is at 
present preparing regulations to effec 
tuate this provision. 

Restrictive state laws prescribing pro- 
cedures involving competitive bids, post- 
ing of notices and public advertising 
probably would make it impossible for 
institutions to negotiate for purchases of 
surplus property, declared the board. The 
Council of State Governments has sug- 
gested state legislation which would put 
these prioritiy buyers in a position to 
exercise their rights under the law. 


Would Stop Petrillo 
Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, president of the 


National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., told the House interstate com- 
merce committee February 22 that if 
James C. Petrillo succeeds in enforcing 
his latest mandate prohibiting A.F.M. 
members from teaching at the National 
Music Camp he will extend his control 
to include music teaching in all schools 
of the United States. Doctor Maddy 
urged committee approval of the Don- 
dero Bill, a companion measure to the 
Vandenberg Bill passed by the Senate 


January 15. 


To Prevent Racial Discrimination 
A bill (S. 537) to prevent discrimina- 


tion by colleges and universities on ac- 
count of race, color or creed was intro- 


duced by Senator Langer February 15. 


New Vocational Education Bill 


S. 619 is the new vocational educa- 
tion bill introduced February 26 “to 
provide vocational education and re- 
training, including part-time training 
and work-experience programs for the 
occupational adjustment and _ readjust- 
ment of youth and adults, including 
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— There is no shortage of utensils in this 
a kitchen equipped with CRUSADER Double 
to the Armor Stainless cooking ware. 


Senate 





Purchased long before the war these CRUSADER Pots and Pans are still 
in first class condition. 


imina 


atte Original costs have been absorbed —yet the Utensils are good for many 
«Jat more years of valuable service. 


i Write for particulars about CRUSADER Stainless cooking 
6 “to Pots and Pans made of Double Armor PLURAMELT. 


id re 
aining 


Tey LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., WOODHAVEN 21, N.Y. 
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LIC 


CAUSES DUST 
TO RISE... 


FLOOR TREATMENT 


CONTROLS DUST 


Westone, the chemical floor treatment in liquid form 
simplifies floor maintenance problems. It continuously im- 
proves floor appearance, penetrates rapidly and evenly and 
actually seems to become part of the floor material itself. 
Westone controls dust in room atmosphere because the 
presence of dust in room atmosphere is due not so much 
to open windows as it is to floor traffic. The problem is to 
keep the dust from rising. Westone has, in addition to its 
other properties, a peculiar affinity for dust and when 
properly used to maintain a floor, the atmosphere will be 
comparatively free from it because foot traffic will not 
cause the dust to rise. Westone is very economical to use. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


WEST-°:::; 
fp | 


42-16 WEST ST.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1*N Y.* DEPT. C —~__ 


persons demobilized from essential war 
work or from the armed services.” It 
is similar in principle and in funds to 
S. 1946 introduced last year, according 
to L. H. Dennis, executive secretary of 
the American Vocational Association. 

The bill asks for an appropriation of 
$97,500,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1945, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter. It authorizes: for area voca- 
tional schools, $24,000,000; agricultural 
education, $23,000,000; home economics 
education, $16,000,000; trade and indus- 
trial education, $16,000,000; occupational 
information and guidance, $4,000,000; 
public service occupational training, §$2,- 
000,000; distributive occupational train- 
ing, $7,000,000; office occupational train- 
ing, $5,000,000, and industrial arts edu- 
cation, $500,000. 

No funds are authorized for federal 
administration. The programs indicated 
in the projected legislation are to be 
administered through the U. S. Office 
of Education and state boards for voca- 
tional education. Set forth in the bill 
are methods for allocating funds to the 
states and territories and the procedure 
which any state or territory must follow 
to become eligible. 


Amending Social Security 


A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act was introduced in the House Febru- 
ary 16 to enable the several states to 
make more adequate provision for aged 
persons, blind persons, dependent and 
crippled children, maternal and child 
welfare, public health and the admin- 
istration of unemployment-compensa- 
tion laws. 


Pending Legislation 


The Ramspeck Bill on federal aid, 
H.R. 1296, companion bill to S. 181, is 
scheduled for hearings before the House 
committee on education April 10. No 
hearings have yet been scheduled on the 
compulsory military training bill and 
none on the four school lunch bills, the 
last of which was introduced by Senator 
Ellender February 8. 

Two identical bills, H.R. 2044 and 
H.R. 2045, introduced February 7 and 
sponsored by Congressmen Weiss and 
Hartley, have been referred to the House 
committee on education. These would 
establish a U. S. Commission on Physi- 
cal Fitness to be composed of two sena- 
tors, two members of the House of 
Representatives and five other persons 
to be appointed by the President. The 
commission would be empowered to 
promote the physical fitness of the in- 
habitants of the United States through 
physical training, competition in all 
athletic sports, camping and kindred 
activities. 

Introduced March 1 was H.R. 2422 
to establish and provide for a system of 
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Floors of distinction and individuality can be achieved when you have & 4 


. . s GET YOUR FREE COPY of “Better 
complete freedom of design. You have this advantage when you choose Floors for Better Business.” 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors for your school. Striking insets, like the This color-illustrated book 
‘al aid, : ¥ : shows Armstrong’s Linoleum 
181. is one in the floor above for example, can be worked out in colorful Arm- Floors on duty in schools and 
House strong’s Linoleum. The rich colors of this versatile flooring material other public buildings. It’s 


: : ; ene & filled with helpful information 
10. No help form the basis for other decorative schemes. Armstrong’s Linoleum on floor planning. Keep this 
on the 


P takes the heaviest school traffic for years and is easy to keep clean and book handy when you're plan- 
1 anc 


: ° Ss ning future school improve- 
‘IIs. th attractive with a minimum of upkeep. ments. For your free copy 
ills, the 


write to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 3704 
Sanitary linoleum cove base eliminates sharp State Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
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2 ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL © ARMSTRONG'S RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 


stem of 


corners and crevices—further helps to save 
cleaning time and effort. Cove base is formed 
by coving the linoleum 44 or 6 inches up the 
sides of walls, cabinets, and stair risers. Fin- 
ished with a metal or plastic trim, cove base 
adds a modern appearance to any interior. 
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old-age and survivors’ insurance for 
employes of religious, charitable, educa- 
tional and certain other organizations. 
Title II declares that every tax-exempt 
organization, defined under the title, 
which is an employer, shall obtain fed- 
eral old-age and survivors’ insurance for 
its employes and their survivors in ac- 
cordance with the provisions set forth. 

Among the flood of bills introduced 
into the 79th Congress in January and 
concerning which no action has yet been 
taken are the following: 

H.R. 548 to establish 


a division of 


aviation education in the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


H.R. 154 to provide that education 
and training under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights be made available to veterans on 
an equal basis without regard to age. 

H.R. 1380 to exempt certain religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary and educa- 
tional organizations from the require- 
ment of withholding tax at source on 
wages. 

H.R. 1506 to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 by 
providing for the postponement of the 
induction of high school pupils. 

H.R. 1449 to provide for paying cer- 
tain educational costs of states and 
political subdivisions, in the case of 
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@ Our postwar line 
of school furniture 
will justify the faith 
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these many years in 
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CHAIRS {or ? 
BATTLESHIPS |X 


taught ws MORE oly, 
TUBULAR 
FURNITURE 


for battleships, other warships, and for shore 


flawless welding that goes into Heywood 
tubular school furniture! 


@ We knew more about 
furniture before the war than anyone else 
We learned even more 
about tubular steel constructions through 
our work with troop gliders, Link trainers, 
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children of families temporarily resid- 
ing therein due to activities related to 
the war effort. 

H.R. 1415 to provide for the education 
of all types of physically handicapped 
children. 


Mississippi's Education Study 


The final report on the Mississippi 
Study of Higher Education will be sub- 
mitted shortly, according to E. V. Hollis, 
U. S. Office of Education. The board 
of trustees of the Mississippi Institutions 
of Higher Learning, recently created as 
a constitutional body, initiated this study. 

Heading the study committee is H. M. 
Ivy, superintendent of schools, Meridian, 
Miss. From the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion are the following consultants: Fred 
Kelly, division of higher education; 
E. V. Hollis, principal specialist in 
higher education; Ben W. Frazier, spe- 
cialist in teacher education, and Ray 
Hamon, specialist in school plant. 


Youths in Railroad Industry 


The Children’s Bureau, working with 
the Association of American Railroads, 
the railroad brotherhoods and_ other 
unions and government agencies con- 
cerned with transportation, has drawn 
up advisory standards for employment 
of young workers in the railroad indus 
try, according to the U. S. Department 
of Labor. 

The increasing employment of 16 and 
17 year old boys by the railroads is a 
war-time expedient which the Children’s 
Bureau views with some concern. This 
agency is attempting to direct those so 
employed into jobs where they are least 
likely to get hurt or to cause injury to 
others. 

The bureau in its recommendations 
lists jobs considered suitable as well as 
unsuitable. It also gives a.digest of state 
laws dealing with minimum age for 
employment of minors on railroads. 


Simplified Record-Keeping for Food 


The recall of surplus inventories of 
schools and other institutional users of 
rationed foods having unused ration 
buying power and food stocks on hand 
was announced by O.P.A. March 6. 
Record-keeping requirements for schools 
and other institutional users have been 
simplified. Effective March 15, such 
users will be given a choice of three 
methods. The new alternate simpler 
method of record keeping for one week 
only in a two month allotment period 
will ease the record work for schools. 


More Cheese for School Lunches 


More cheddar cheese will be available 
to municipally operated kitchens pre- 
paring free or low-cost lunches for school 


| children as a result of O.P.A.’s action, 
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Commercial Sales 


Projector Division 
Department 502 


The combination of rear pro- 
jection within a specially de- 
signed cabinet, plus a special 
lens and screen, eliminates 
the need of darkened rooms. 
This 16 mm. sound projector 
contains all operating parts— 
projector and amplifier, 
screen, speaker, and controls 
...aself-contained unit... 
easily used in any classroom. 
Size of the Sono-Vision screen 
permits picture exhibition be- 
fore classes that in size far 
exceed the average number. 
Write for detailed informa- 
tion regarding the use of 
Sono-Vision after V-E Day. 


MILLS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


4100 Fullerton Avenue - Chicago 39, Illinois 
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effective March 5, authorizing a service 
wholesalers’ markup for cheese delivered 
to premises supplying these kitchens. 
The regulation on dairy products per 
mitted service wholesalers a markup for 
cheddar cheese delivered directly to edu 
cational institutions. No markup was 
provided, however, for deliveries to 
warehouses and other places distributing 
the cheese to school kitchens. 


Surplus Property Available 


Revision 45 to Procurement Regulation 
7 lists certain obsolete and excess Army 
property which is available for donation 
to educational institutions giving pre- 





induction training. Institutions wishing 
to obtain such property and qualifying 
under the regulation can obtain forms 
and instructions from the Pre-Induction 
Training Officer in their respective serv 
ice commands. 

Material available to schools includes 
(1) obsolete or excess machinery, me- 
chanical equipment and tools and (2) 
aircraft, aircraft parts, instruments or 
engines which are obsolete or impaired 
to the extent that repair would not be 
economical. Property in the latter classi- 
fication will be donated only if proper 
guarantee is given that it is not to be 
used in actual flying. 


You always find Von Duprin exit devices ready for action. 

Day after day they do their work surpassingly well, no 
matter whether that means daily operation by a thousand 
children rushing home from school, or emergency action 
when fire or panic strikes . . . and quick exit becomes a mat- 


ter of life or death. 


Von Duprins are always ready because they are made to 
stand up under the wear and tear of daily operation, to take 
the terrific strain of emergency demands, to deliver safe, 


sure, instantaneous exit under every possible condition. 


They are built with painstaking care . 


for which you buy them. 


Ton Duprin 


DIVISION 
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Cooperative Agriculture Bills 


No action up to March 10 had been 
taken on S. 383 and H.R. 1690 intro- 
duced in late January to provide for the 
further development of cooperative agri 
cultural extension work. These identical 
bills propose an amendment to the Bank- 
head-Jones Act of 1935. An appropria- 
tion of $4,500,000 is proposed for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946; $8,- 
300,000 for the following fiscal year; 
$12,500,000 for the following and each 
subsequent fiscal year. 

The educational program authorized 
by the first Morrill Act, and all acts 
supplementary thereto, and similar edu- 
cational services would be extended. 
Particularly would the appropriations be 
used for the further development of 
county extension work; for the expenses 
of cooperative extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics, including 
assistance to farm people in improving 
their standards of living; in developing 
individual farm and home plans, better 
marketing and distribution of farm 
products; in work with rural youth 
in 4-H Clubs and older out-of-school 
youth; in guidance of farm people in 
improving farm and home buildings, 
and in developing nutrition programs. 


Report Shows Inequalities 


Results of a nationwide study launched 
twe years ago on the financing of educa- 
tion in the 115,000 local school systems 
in the United States were revealed re- 
cently. The U. S. Office of Education, 
the American Council on Education, the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the Southern States Work Con 
ference on School Administration and 
the N.E.A. were the organizations which 
participated in the study. 

Some of the principal findings are as 
follows. 

1. Shocking educational inequalities 
exist, millions of children either being 
denied all educational opportunity or be- 
ing provided such meager schooling that 
preparation for citizenship is inadequate. 

2. The denial of decent educational 
opportunities will continue so long as 
the financing of education depends al- 
most solely on the fiscal resources of 
the individual states. 

3. The immediate remedy is a matter 
of public concern since one of the tenets 
of American life is being violated. 

In testimony given during hearings on 
the proposed federal aid bill, S. 181, John 
K. Norton, American Council on Educa- 
tion, under whose supervision the investi- 
gation was made, pointed out that the 
1940 federal census listed nearly 3,000,- 
000 adults who had never attended 
school. More than 10,000,000 adults were 
classified as virtual illiterates. Nearly 
2,000,000 children, aged from 6 to 15, 
were not attending any kind of school. 
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“PORCENA” 


(Porcelain on Steel) TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


possess the natural structural strength of steel, not one sheet, but 

two 16-gauge sheets ——— bonded on opposite sides of dense 

insulating core, strengthened by porcelain enamel (four layers on 

each sheet) which provines a non-porous, flint- 
t 


, glass-smooth 
surface that is pos’ 


ively impervious to odors, acids and moisture. 





THE AESTHETIC TREATMENT OF A TOILET ROOM ENVIRONMENT IN EDUCATIONAL 
BUILDINGS IS NO LONGER SECONDARY TO ITS UTILITY 


Impressionable youth is easily influenced by example and 
environment. The child learns early to regard the school 
as a center of culture. Environmental treatments must not 
be neglected. 


A late pre-war trend toward blending the utility of toilet 
fixtures with aesthetic treatments of the toilet room environ- 
ment will have its full unfoldment in schools and other 
educational buildings of the future. Toilet room equipment 
and materials that are likely to give the slightest encourage- 
ment to unwholesome tendencies are to be avoided in the 
plans and specifications you prepare today. 


Great strides have been achieved in the development of 
toilet room environments in keeping with the environmental 
treatments of a building. Sanymetal “Porcena” (porcelain 
on steel) Toilet Compartments (of which there are several 
types) lift the toilet room environment into harmony with 
other modern appointments of the building and emphasize 
the interior architectural treatment of these vitally impor- 
tant rooms in modern schools and other educational buildings. 


Toilet compartments for schools and other educational 
buildings of the future will be fabricated of the ageless and 
fadeless material Porcelain on Steel as utilized in Sanymetal 
“Porcena” Toilet Compartments. Porcelain on Steel makes 


a glass-hard, stainless material that always looks new, does 
not absorb odors, is moisture- and rust-proof and resists 
the corroding nature of ordinary acids. The glistening 
porcelain finish can be wiped clean as easily as any glass- 
smooth surface. 


Sanymetal “Porcena” Toilet Compartments will be made in 
several strikingly new designs and colors in two different 
types of construction. A strictly modern development, Sany- 
metal Ceiling Hung Toilet Compartments create an element 
of refinement and promote a high standard of order and 
cleanliness. The usual standing types of toilet compartments 
make distinctive toilet room environments. Sanymetal 
“Porcena” Toilet Compartments embody the results of over 
30 years of specialized skill and experience in making over 
68,000 toilet compartment installations. Ask the Sanymetal 
Representative in your vicinity (see “Partitions” in your 
phone book for local representative) for further information 
about planning suitable toilet room environments for schools. 
For complete information on toilet room environments, refer 
to Sanymetal Catalog 19B-5 in Sweet’s Architectural File 
for 1945. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 1693 Urbana Rd., Cleveland 12, Ohio 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 
for All Types of Educational Buildings 


Vol. 35, No. 4, April 1945 


Sanymetal Catalogue 
No. 82 contains illus 
trations in color of 
several types of 
Porcena porcetain 
on steel) Toilet Com 
partments suitable for 
post-war buildings 


Write for your copy 
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New York City's New Schools 

The New York City board of educa- 
tion plans to inaugurate a $125,000,000 
building program as soon as materials 
are available. Eighty new schools are to 
be constructed; among them are 19 voca- 
tional high schools of which Manhattan 
will have 2; Brooklyn, 8; Queens, 
1; the Bronx, 2; Richmond, 1. Forty- 
seven elementary schools, some of them 
entirely new and some to have new 


additions only, are a part of the plan. 





Wood 


Innovations will include more space 
in classrooms, none being smaller than 
21 by 35 feet; variety in architecture and 
building materials; movable chairs and 
tables in classrooms. Sites and construc- 
tion outlays for all schools have been 
approved by the board, which estimates 
that half of the funds will be made 
available by the federal government. 

Chairman of the board’s committee 
on buildings and sites is Daniel* Paul 
Higgins who received in February the 





Custodian -~SPARE THAT FLOOR! 


spare it from traffic and decomposition — Spare YOURSELF 


excessive hours of maintenance. 


LOHSEAL is quickly and easily applied. Once the floor has been 
prepared it is a simple matter to apply LOHSEAL with the special 
lambs wool applicator furnished with each order. 


You’ll marvel at the way LOHSEAL enhances and maintains the 


natural beauty of the wood. 


Spare that floor--LOHSEAL iz / 


Manufactured and Sold Only by 


Gio RR- bake Om It-¥ clos a-hno any 


DUBUQUE 
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first certificate of merit awarded by the 
New York chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects for enhancing the 
profession’s prestige by rendering public 
service. 


Union Would Ban Digest 


A resolution asking that the sale of 
the Reader’s Digest be banned in public 
schools was unanimously voted by the 
United Auto Workers, Local 453 
(C.1.O.) in Chicago recently. The reso- 
lution charged an antilabor sentiment on 
the part of the magazine. The publica- 
tion of the Catholic Labor Alliance, as 
well as some locals of the United Steel- 
workers of America, has taken a stand 
against the required study of the maga- 
zine in schools. 


Montana Wants Standard Time 


A bill to return Montana from War 
Time to Standard Time, which will 
benefit school children and teachers, is 
now before the governor of the state. 
War Time has created special school 
difficulties. Few of the state’s 1400 one 
and two room rural schools have arti- 
ficial lighting. Hence, one sixth of the 
school day is passed in near darkness. 
And many youngsters are compelled to 
rise from three to four hours before 
sunrise in order to travel as much as 50 
miles to school. The Montana Education 
Association says that War Time has 
caused additional disciplinary problems, 
nervousness and headaches. 


Westinghouse Talent Search 


A .17 year old girl, Marion Cecile 
Joswick, and a 16 year old boy, Edward 
Malcolm Kosower, both of Brooklyn, 
are the winners in the fourth Westing- 
house talent search. Each receives a 
$2400 Westinghouse science scholarship. 
There were 15,000 entrants in the talent 
search. 

Miss Joswick plans to become a re- 
search metallurgist and is working at 
present on a war research project at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. Young 
Kosower’s chief interest is organic chem- 
istry. He has produced scarce organic 
compounds which he has sold to Johns 
Hopkins University and the Army. 


Operation and Maintenance Study 


The public schools of Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., under the direction of J. H. 
Husband, in charge of administrative 
services, have recently reported the re- 
sults of a two year study in the job 
classification of operation and mainte- 
nance personnel. The report was pre- 
pared through the cooperative efforts 
of custodians, engineers, maintenance 
crews and principals and represents a 
new and interesting approach to the 
problem. 
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Medart is ready to plan 

with you and to put 

their 65 years of experience 
at your disposal... without 
obligation, of course! 
America’s leading maker of 
gym apparatus, basket ball 
backstops, lockers, classroom 


wardrobes and gym seats. 


ar 


MISSOURI 


MEDART SERVES THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Suggests a Four-Division Program 


Paul B. Diederich, assistant protessor 
of education at the University of Chi- 
cago, criticizes the forty minute class 
period in high schools for producing a 
generation of young people who, in spite 
of their virtues, are overstimulated, un- 
integrated and superficial and for mak- 
ing hash of the lives of teachers. 

Doctor Diederich would reorganize 
the academic day by having a four-divi 
sion program which might be scheduled 
from 9 to 10:30, from 10:30 to 12, from 
1 to 2:30 and from 2:30 to 4. The first 
division might be called the “core course” 
and its chief aim would be to study how 
the world gets the things it needs from 
food, clothing and shelter up to freedom, 
justice, knowledge and beauty and how 
the rising generation can do a better 
job of getting them. 

The second division would be a large 
general shop with equipment for work 
in science, industrial arts, home econom- 
ics, crafts, music and the theater. Free 
reading and outdoor play would consti- 
tute the other two divisions. “These four 
divisions are sufficient to accomplish all 
the important tasks of education in 
grades 7 through 10,” Doctor Diederich 
believes. 


Would Increase Benefits 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
Mexico legislature to increase the benefits 
of the state’s emeritus employment plan, 
which takes the place of a pension plan 
and covers all professional employes, 
custodians as well as teachers. At present 
such employes may retire at the age of 
60 if they have served twenty years. 
They receive half of their average salary 
for the preceding five years, with a mini- 
mum of $500 and a maximum of $1500. 


Vocational Education in Michigan 


Vocational education in Michigan is 
again under the control of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, in accord 
with a recent opinion rendered by the 
attorney general. From 1917 to 1937 the 
state superintendent of public instruc 
tion was also director of vocational edu- 
cation although Michigan had a separate 
ex officio state board for vocational edu 
cation. 

In 1937 an attorney general ruled that 
vocational education was a separate and 
independent activity and that the state 
superintendent of public instruction was 
merely a member of the state board for 
vocational education despite the specific 
wording of the Tufts Act to the con- 
trary. As a result of division of author- 
ity, vocational education of the Smith- 
Hughes and the George-Deen types 
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produced curricular imbalance in Michi- 
gan. The 1945 decision of the attorney 
general is expected to make for greater 
unity, greater efficiency and eliminate 
duplicate expenditures in this imstruc- 
tional division. 


Hamtramck School Fund Inquiry 


The taxpayers of Hamtramck, Mich., 
have petitioned to have an investigation 
made of the books of the Hamtramck 
school district following a charge that 
there was a _ school indebtedness of 
$1,000,000 and that school matérials and 
supplies had disappeared. The investi- 
gation will be made by state auditors. 


Organized Labor on Cornell Board 


Cornell University voted recently to 
add three representatives of organized 
labor to its board of trustees. The action, 
said President Edmund E. Day, “pro- 
vides for the joining of agriculture, in- 
dustry and labor in the councils of the 
Cornell board and should enable the 
university to broaden its services in the 
public welfare.” 


Parents May Visit Chicago Schools 


The storm of protests which arose in 
Chicago over the report that parents 
were not to be allowed to visit the 
schools withou@ a permit from their 
district superintendents has been quieted 
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TO GIVE YOU BETTER COOKING AT LOWER COST 


Whatever you’re shooting for in a range 
—easier, faster, better cooking, or thrifty 
installation and operating costs—you'll 
find them all combined in the Garland 
popular priced restaurant line. Garland 


has the range on quality ... and the 


ranges in variety—one or two oven styles, 
with broiler and griddle or without, as 
desired. It will pay you to investigate. 
Consult your food service equipment 
dealer, or write us. 


GARLAND 


Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., 


Detroit 31, 


Michigan 
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@ Classroom in McKinley School, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, painted according to the principles of COLOR DYNAMICS. 


COLOR 
DYNAMICS 





Purposeful use of energy in color 








to retard eye fatigue ... stimu- 
lates pupils and teachers alike. 


7 
. 
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x entire school building that ‘pro- 
motes the health, happiness and 
safety of pupils and faculty alike! 


That’s the kind of institution yours, 
too, will be if you apply Pittsburgh’s 
COLOR DYNAMICS in its color 
treatment—inside and out. The prin- 
ciples of this new science are based 
upon reactions of normal human be- 
ings to the energy in color! 


if was conventional practice to 
paint all the rooms in monotones of 
ivory, light buff or tan. 


By applying COLOR DYNAMICS— 
school rooms are given color arrange- 








ments in keeping with the activities 
for which the rooms are used. 


Class rooms and study halls are 
painted in tones which diffuse instead 
of reflect light—to lessen eye fatigue 
and to assist concentration. Libraries 
are painted in tones that suggest peace 
and quiet. Foyers are friendly and in- 
viting. Cafeterias are bright 
and cheerful. Auditoriums 
seem like open courts. 


COLOR DYNAMICS is used 
to alter the appearance of 
rooms or corridors. Rooms’ 
can be made to seem longer 
or wider, ceilings to look 
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IP PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH QUALITY 


higher or lower, halls to appear wider 
and lighter. 


And when you order paint—be sure 
to specify Pittsburgh! Made of “Vito- 
lized Oils”, Pittsburgh Paints are 
more easily applied, stay live, tough, 
elastic — provide long-lasting paint 
protection! 


You'll find the whole absorb- 
ing story of how energy in color 
is used by Pittsburgh in its new 
book, “COLOR DYNAMICS”. 
Send for your free copy—today! 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint 
Division, Dept. NS-4, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 
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PAINT AND GLASS 
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“Pop says= 


he would enjoy 





You can’t blame the boy—too much! 


BUT CERTAINLY Conditions are ideal with 
American Blower Heating and Venti- 


lating Equipment. 


FOR EXAMPLE, the American Blower 
Central System (at upper right) does 
everything . . . automatically! Washes, 
cleanses, humidifies, and distributes 


heated air at precisely the temperature 


oN 
$ % 
AMERIGREBLOWER 
ww; 
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you wish. Ir can be used, too, for 
summer cooling, cleansing, dehumidi- 
fying and distributing fresh, health- 


ful air. 


your INQuiRyY will bring complete de- 
tails for a Central System or a Unit 
System of Heating and Ventilating for 


your present or proposed school. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapsator & Standard Sanitary corronarion 
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June in January, too!” 








American Blower Central System for 
heating, ventilating, air cleansing and 
cooling schools and public buildings. 
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American Blower Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Unit for use as a part of a unit sys- 
tem for heating and ventilating schools. 








by a statement trom Supt. William H. 
Johnson that no such order was issued 
from his office, but that one issued by 
an elementary district superintendent 
had been misinterpreted. 

A statement from the district super- 
intendent explained that the intention 
of the order was not to restrict parents 
or members of the P.-T.A. from visiting 
schools but to keep out prowlers and 
trespassers. 


American History First 


Beginning next September, United 
States history will be the chief subject 








of the freshman year at the University 
of Maryland. President Byrd states that 
he hopes to make his university the cen- 
ter for the study of American history 
and civilization. 





MEETINGS 





Reading Clinic in June 


The reading clinic staff of the school 
of education at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege is sponsoring a one week institute 
on reading problems in elementary and 
secondary classrooms from June 25 to 29. 


“Plan now for the 


increased demand for 


MONROE TRAINING” 


LOOK AHEAD to the day 
the veterans return 


It is estimated that the G. I. Bill of Rights is going to increase school enroll- 
ments by millions; and that hundreds of thousands of these returned veterans 
will want business training —that includes office machine skill, and specifically 


MONROE OPERATION. 


Right now we are helping schools to plan ahead in three ways. (1) Recom- 
mending the proper machine equipment for your future needs. (2) Helping 
you plan courses, and discuss and recommend text books. (3) Studying the 


employment area you serve, to see if you can get equipment now. 


Call on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department 
—be ready to meet the demand for 
Monroe-trained students. 


Office Practice Course—30-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator —50¢ in- 
cluding Teacher’s Manual. 


School Manual of Instruction—in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced. $1.50 in- 
cluding answers. 


The Monroe Educator is a regular 
Monroe Adding Calculator for schools 
only .. . let_us explain its availability 
under present conditions. 











MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC, ‘stone! Department 
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Orange, New Jersey 


The general theme is “Differentiated 
Reading Instruction.” 

One day will be given to each of the 
following subjects: reading readiness, dis- 
covering reading levels and needs, chil- 
dren’s literature, developing basic read- 
ing skills and abilities through the use 
of current events materials and ap- 
proaches to differentiated reading in- 
struction. 

Special sessions will be held for super- 
visors, administrators and school psychol- 
ogists. Tentative programs and transpor- 
tation schedules can be obtained from 
Miss Betty J. Haugh, reading clinic 
secretary. 


N.E.A. Convention Canceled 


The National Education Association 
convention, scheduled to meet in Buffalo 
July 2 to 6, has been canceled. Only 
a representative assembly of N.E.A. has 
been held for the last two years but 
even this limited gathering will be 
omitted this year. 





POSTWAR EDUCATION 


Wants Pupils to Travel 

Beardsley Ruml advocates 10,000 miles 
of national travel as a part of the edu- 
cation of every high school pupil in the 
March issue of Coronet. His plan calls 
for at least 35,000 administrative special 
ists and assistants for the tours, funds 
from the federal government and the 
cooperation of the citizens of local com- 
munities in helping house, feed and 
inform their youthful guests. 
. A rough estimate of what he proposes 
is a 100 day national tour for each pupil 
costing about $300 apiece, or a total of 
$600,000,000. Some 10,000 miles would 
be covered. Trained teacher-guides, doc- 
tors and dietitians would be a part of 
the entourage and a staff of administra- 
tive executives and specialists would 
have their headquarters in Washington. 
The aim of the program is to banish 
sectionalism, nationally and internation- 
ally, and to promote understanding 
cooperation. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Beware of "Plastic Paints” 


Claims of the unusual qualities of 
“plastic paints” by various manufacturers 
have been deflated by an investigation 
made by the Chicago Better Business 
Bureau and concurred in by the National 
Terrazzo and Mosaic Association and 
several paint and varnish companies. 
The bureau asserts that the term “plastic 
paint” has been loosely used to cover 
almost any type of paint, whether it 
contains plastic ingredients or not, and 
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Continuous Field Trips 
hight in the Classroom 


New living, moving worlds of sound, motion and color are 
brought to our very classrooms through 16 mm. sound films! 
Vivid and exactimpressions are etched deeply into the minds 
of our students through both the ear and eye. Social horizons 
ore widened without leaving the classroom. The scope of this 
unique type of “field trip” is limitless. History, government, 
industry, human relationships .. . are presented authentically 
and dramatically! Educators recognize that 16 mm. motion 
pictures are essential to the development of tomorrow's CITI- 


ZEN OF THE WORLD. 


Although Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors may not be available 


A General Precision Equipm 
Corporation Subsidia y ne 
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to you until our war efforts are completed—now is the time 
to lay the groundwork for your visual education program. In 
this connection, an unusually interesting and informative story 
entitled “What Will Happen in the Movies the Day War is 
Over..." is being: distributed in attractive booklet form by 
the Ampro Corporation. Write today for your FREE copy. 


CORPORATION 


Precision Ciné Equipment 


AMPRO 


Chicago 18, Illinois 
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that the paint can be of either good or 
poor quality depending upon its formula. 

Authorities in the paint manufactur- 
ing field and laboratory technicians state 
that there is no justification to the claims 
that as outside house paints they will 
“last a lifetime,” “will not chip or peel” 
and are “impervious to moisture.” Used 
on terrazzo and asphalt tile floors, the 
paints are said to have the same reaction 
as cheap varnish or wood floor seal, as 
the floor soon turns an amber color and 
wears off in the traffic lanes. 


Salesmen of the products seek only 
a one time sale, the Better Business 
Bureau states, and use high pressure 


methods to convince customers of the 
benefits of the products. 

The Tile-Tex Company asserts that 
it has not encountered a varnish, lacquer 
or resin solution which, when applied 
to tile, did not promote “curling, surface 
disintegration and other unsatisfactory 
characteristics.” The Johns-Manville 
Company agrees that some of the sol- 
vents have proved to be harmful to 
asphalt tile. 


"Accredited Higher Institutions” 


The latest edition of “Accredited 
Higher Institutions” has been published, 
according to the U. S. Office of Educa- 














A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT in a small midwestern city 

washed his hands before an assembly of students and dried 
them on one Mosinee towel. He did this to show them that one 
towel of good quality would dry their hands as it did his. He 
pointed out that the Mosinee towels furnished in the school would 
give them the best kind of a towel service, and if properly used 


would save their parents’ money and would save paper during 
the current shortage. He finished by telling the students that if 
he hadn’t been furnishing them with a towel service that would 


dry their hands quickly and completely with one towel, he couldn't 


ask them to do it. 










7 Member of Na- 
tional School 
Service Institute. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Moral—When Mosinee towels are again available to new 
users, their superior quality and greater efficiency 
at reasonable cost will be worth investigating. 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


tion. This is a reference book for educa- 
tional officials and pupils desiring in- 
formation on the standings of colleges 
and universities. The new edition is the 
seventh in a series published at intervals 
of about four years since 1917. Schools 
and departments of chemistry, schools of 
nursing education and schools offering 
training in various fields allied to medi- 
cine which have been accredited since the 
1938 issue are listed. 

“Accredited Higher Institutions, 1944” 
is divided into two parts. Part I contains 
a compilation of universities, colleges, 
junior colleges and teacher-training in- 
stitutions accredited by voluntary and 
state agencies. Part II contains lists of 
professional and technical schools ac- 
credited by, or which are members of, 
organizations dealing with the standards 
of such schools and departments. 





Superintendent's Book Shelf 





WHAT FOREIGN TRADE MEANS TO YOU. 
By Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, No. 99. New York 20: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1945. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. By Ward G. Reeder. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1944. 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR A NEW CULTURE. By 
Charles M. MacConnell, Ernest O. Melby 
and Christian O. Arndt. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


MEET THE SOVIET RUSSIANS. By Dora A. 
Ames, Katrina B. Anderson, Eunice Johns 
and Others. Harvard Workshop Series, No. 
6. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University. 


HOW TO PREPARE THE SCHEDULE FOR A 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. By Leo Ivok. 
Harvard Workshop Series, No. 5. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University. 


A DIGEST OF THE REPORT OF THE BOS- 
TON SCHOOL SURVEY. Boston: City of 
Boston Printing Department. 1944. 


STABILIZING THE CONSTRUCTION INDUS- 
TRY. By Miles L. Colean. Planning Pam- 
phlets, No. 41. Washington 6, D. C.: Na- 
tional Planning Association, 800 2Ist Street, 
N.W. 


AMERIGO VESPUCCI: PILOT MAJOR. By 
Frederick J. Pohl. New York: Columbia 
University Press, Morningside Heights. 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONFERENCE ON EDU- 
CATION ABOUT THE SOVIET UNION. 
New York 16: Committee on Education, Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN’ EDUCA. 
TION. Edited by Harry N. Rivlin and Her- 
bert Schueler. The Philosophical Library of 
New York City. New York: F. Hubner & 
Co., Inc. 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR 
INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS. Report of 
the Consulting Committee on Vocational- 
Technical Training Appointed by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 40 
cents. 


EDUCATION FOR INSTALLMENT BUYING. 
By Adrian Rondileau. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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Modines Operate on the Principle of Convection 
...the cooler, heavier air near the floor is 
drawn in through the enclosure’s bottom 
opening; comes in contact with copper heat- 
ing unit that carries steam or hot water. As 
air is heated, it rises; is then circulated out 
into room through grille at top of enclosure. 
This is air circulation by convection—not 
forced but natural circula- 
tion that’s gentle and con- 
stant—for health as well as 
comfort. 


Write for Catalog SA-44 
Look in your phone book for 


Modine representative’s name — 
“Where to Buy It’ section. 


ETT OF ick ‘ 


@ You're planning that new, mod- 
ern school now—to be built right 
after the war, or sooner if condi- 
tions permit. And the heating must 
be as completely modern as the 
building... 

That means convection heating 
with Modine Copper Convectors 
instead of the conventional, un- 
sightly, space-taking cast-iron 
radiators. 

Modern convection heating is 
particularly desirable for school 
heating. Desks and chairs can be 
located close to Modine Convec- 
tors, as shown here. Pupils sitting 

near Modines are never made 

drowsy or uncomfortable by 


Bi bie ® 


. today wt , 


overheating. There’s never any 
intense “radiated heat” given off. 
The compact Modine heating 
unit is made of copper, which has 
the highest heat conductivity of any 
commercial metal. Modine Con- 
vectors not only have a far faster 
warm-up, but distribute the 
warmed air more quickly through- 
out the room. Almost instantly re- 
sponsive to automatic control, 
Modines assure that even-tempera- 
ture heating that’s not only more 
comfortable but more healthful. 
Modine Copper Convectors can 
be put into the specifications now 
—complete details are in the new 
Modine Convector Catalog. 


*Available now in a limited range of sizes and types on a priority of AA-5 or better. 


dine 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1832 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 
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Janitors’ Strike at Gary, Ind. 


Schools of Gary, Ind., were closed for 
five days in March by a strike of 130 
janitors, called because the board of edu- 
cation refused to give a written working 
agreement. One demand was for an 
increase for custodians from $190 a 
month to $200 and for janitors from 
$140 to $167.50. 

The janitors returned to work upon 
the issuance of a joint statement by 
union and school board agreeing to 
submit their differences to arbitration 
and providing that there would be no 
work stoppage during arbitration. 


The strike cost the schools $37,500 in 
teachers’ salaries lost and 500,000 pupil 
hours of instruction. 


Awards to Educators 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been honored by having awards 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews conferred upon one of its 
faculty members and two of its distin- 
guished alumni, for outstanding work in 
building a stronger democracy through 
constructive educational measures for 
dealing with group antagonisms. 

Recipients of the awards are Dr. Clyde 
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en-ALL 


For ALL Floors 





There’s chemical magic in BRITEN-ALL 
that enables it to clean where other clean- 
sers often fail. BRITEN-ALL wets and 
penetrates, dirt and other grime; emulsi- 
fies it, makes it easy to wash away. It at- 
tacks and dislodges the dirt in the pores 
of the surface—cleans the pores in the 
floors. You'll be delighted what difference 
cleaning with BRITEN-ALL can make in 


the dirtiest floors—and at the savings in - 


material costs and maintenance time. 


FAST and SAFE 

BRITEN-ALL is a scientifically prepared liquid 
cleaning compound. Cleans floors quicker and 
cleaner. Absolutely SAFE. Contains no grit or 
acid—nothing to injure the finest of floors. More 
economical, too, because highly concentrated— 
more gallons of more efficient cleaning solution 
per ounce. Try it. 


Consult Us. If you have floor cleaning problems... 
if your floor cleaning expense is too high—in 
maintenance time or supplies—let Vestal analyze 
your problem. Perhaps we can suggest a better way. 








R. Miller of Teachers College; Dr. Julius 
Warren, commissioner of education in 
Massachusetts, and Dr. John Granrud, 
superintendent of schools at Springfield, 
Mass. 

The award to Doctor Miller was in 
recognition of his outstanding work at 
Teachers College in his classes in educa- 
tion and public opinion in developing 
an approach to group relationships 
which has since become nationally 
known as the Springfield Plan and 
which is now used in many other com- 
munities. The awards to Doctor Warren 
and Superintendent Granrud were in 
recognition of the realistic and _prac- 
tical methods developed by them for 
strengthening democracy in individual 
communities. 


Part-Time Employment Study 


The National Child Labor Committee 
is making a study of the part-time em: 
ployment of high school pupils in rela- 
tion to postwar education and employ- 
ment, according to Mrs. Gertrudé Folks 
Zimand, general secretary. The paid 
employment of pupils under a plan 
organized and supervised by the schools 
has reduced the number of pupils leav- 
ing school for industry and has provided 
better work experience than they could 
obtain in miscellaneous after-school jobs 
which they would find for themselves, 
it is said. The California Teachers As- 
sociation, for one, is now recommending 
that these programs become a part ol 
the school curriculum. 

The study will be made by Harold J. 
Dillon of the Connecticut State Depart- 
nent of Education, who is supervisor of 
work adjustment in the bureau of youth 
services. Leading representatives of la- 
bor, industry, education, adolescent 
health and psychology are members of 
a special advisory committee headed by 
Eduard C. Lindeman, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the National Child 
Labor Committee. 


Schools and Foreign Relations 


Teachers of the New York City 
schools were recently told by Pierre de 
L. Boal of the division of American re- 
publics affairs of the State Department 
and former ambassador to Bolivia that 
the interest of educators in the United 
States in foreign relations will go far 
toward building solid understanding 
among the peoples of North and South 
America. 

Exchange of teachers, students, in- 
formation, books and periodicals is of 
basic importance, Mr. Boal said. School 
administrators should make it clear to 
children that foreign relations is an in- 
tegral part of the national defense of 
this country and a means of preventing 


war. The development of people-to-peo- 
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SCHOOL BANDS WIN HONORS AND 
RECOGNITION or your School System 


At every district, state and national contest or festival—at every football or basket- 
ball game—at civic functions, concerts, parades, and celebrations — participation by 
your school band wins honors and recognition for you and your school system. 
Thousands of school administrators know from experience that a fine school band is 
the best good will builder any school system can have! Parents and other taxpayers 
who “pay the bills” like to “see something for their money,” and nothing wins their 
enthusiastic support more than a good band. 


For friendly help in organizing or developing your school music program call upon 
your Conn dealer or write us direct. The knowledge and experience of our organiza- 
tion are at your disposal without obligation. 

C. G. CONN, LTD., DEPT. 499, ELKHART, INDIANA 











Conn facilities are now devoted to 
precision manufacture of aerial 
and marine navigation instru- PSO?TA UM Hee 

ments vital to the war effort. 





IN PEACETIME—THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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ple relationships is vital to the welfare 
of the American nations because the 
actions of governments spring from the 
will of the people. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Schools and Recreation Services. Leaflet 
No. 73 in the series “Planning Schools for 
Tomorrow” dealing with the school’s responsi- 
bility in providing or helping to provide recrea- 








tional opportunities for children and youth. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 10 cents. 


Small Farm and Big Farm. By Carey McWil- 
liams. A discussion of the unrepresentative 
character of American farm organizations as a 


factor which is responsible for many of the 
difficulties facing today’s farmers and a sugges- 
tion for directions in which a sound agricul- 
tural policy might move. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet 100. New York City 20: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 10 cents. 


Industrial Safety Chart No. 1—Safe Practices 
Around Drill Presses. A set of illustrations for 
displaying in school shops and industrial plants 
pointing out the hazards as well as the safe 
practices connected with drill press operation. 
Prepared cooperatively by Mill and Factory and 
the Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. New York City 17: Mill and 
Factory, 205 East Forty-Second Street. 10 cents 
each; in quantity, less. 


Portfolio for Primary Teachers. The first of 
a series of three portfolios for teachers of nurs- 
ery school, kindergarten and primary age chil- 
dren aimed particularly at helping inexperienced 
teachers and those who are returning to service 








Bacteria developed 
on a culture plate 

after sweeping with 
a ‘“Dustless” brush. 


Germ colonies devel- 
oped on a culture plate 
after sweeping with 
an ordinary brush. 












Scientific tests conducted by independent health authori- 
ties have proved conclusively that this self-moistening 
Dustless brush eliminates “‘more than 97 per cent of the 
dust from the air as compared with ordinary brushes”. 
At the left are photographic illustrations of two culture 
plates which graphically show this great difference. 








Other exclusive features: No sweeping compound 
necessary. Metal reservoir in back is filled with kerosene, 
or Arbitrin, a special sweeping fluid. As the brush sweeps 
it makes the best kind of sweeping compound out of 
dust it contacts. The Dustless brush also sweeps faster, 
saves floors, and lengthens the time between scrubbing, 
mopping and bleaching. Ic is built to outlast ordinary 
brushes two to one. . 
less brush for every kind of floor. For further facts and 
prices write direct to factory: Milwaukee Dustless Brush 
Company, 528 N. 22nd Street, Milwaukee, 3, Wisconsin. 


Y/waukee Dustless 


. . There is a self-moistening Dust- 


BRUSH COMPANY 


after years of absence. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W. 35 cents; in lots of 25 or 
more, 30 cents. 


Which Jobs for Young Workers in the Rail- 
road Industry? A leafiet prepared by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Association of American 
Railroads, the railroad brotherhoods and other 
unions eontaining advisory standards for em- 
ployment of young workers in nonhazardous 
jobs in the railroad industry. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Free. 


This Is Arithmetic. A bulletin containing an 
account of problems handled by children from 
2 to 9, showing how arithmetic functions not 
only in school under set conditions but wherever 
quantity and space must be dealt with to achieve 
children’s ends. Washington 6, D. C.: Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W. 35 cents; in lots of 25 or more, 
20 cents. 


Planning for Postwar Education. An expres- 
sion of thinking by a representative group of 
Philadelphia teachers and principals about con- 
ditions that are likely to be found in the post- 
war years and also some of the steps that should 
be taken to meet these conditions. School 
District of Philadelphia Print Shop. 


Elementary School Nutrition Teaching Kit. 
The kit is built around the nutrition reader, 
“You and Your Engine,’ by Laura Oftedal, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago. It 
provides all materials for a nutrition project in 
the middle grades, such as work charts, wall 
charts in color and a teacher’s manual. Chicago 
5: The National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
407 South Dearborn Street. No charge. 


School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow— 
Functions and Standards. Prepared by the com- 
mittees on postwar planning of the American 
Library Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians. Chieago: American 
Library Association, 1945. Pp. 43. $1. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 


M. E. Gribble, superintendent of 
schools at Wisconsin Dells, Wis., has re- 
signed to enter business at Madison, Wis. 
Paul Loofboro of Wauwatosa High 
School, Wauwatosa, Wis., will succeed 
him. 

L. H. Petit was re-elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Chanute, Kan., for a 
two year term. He has been superintend- 
dent at Chanute for twenty-two years. 


Ballard D. Remy, superintendent of 
schools at Longmeadow, Mass., for sev- 
enteen years, will retire at the end of 
the school year. 


I. E. Ottem, superintendent of schools 
at Langdon, N. D., for thirteen years, 
has resigned to accept a position as local 
board supervisor for the O.P.A. 


Herschel James, superintendent of 
schools at Simms, Mont., has resigned 
and will be succeeded by Truett Span- 
gler, principal of Simms High School. 


Franklin Barry, principal of the cen- 
tral school at Sidney, N. Y., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at 
Irondequoit, N. Y., effective in June. 


Carl A. Baden, principal of Van Wert 
High School, Van Wert, Ind., has re- 
signed to become superintendent of 
schools in Starke County, Ohio, with 
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ONCE UPON A TIME it almost seemed as if the school 
curriculum had to be founded on drudgery. But mod- 
ern audio-education has proved that learning can be 
fun—and all the way from kindergarten to P. G:! 
Many schools are already using radio and phono- 
graph most successfully as teaching aids in social 
science, literature, foreign languages, music, 
physical education, and other subjects. 
At this war’s close, new and improved 
Stromberg-Carlson sound equipment will 
be available to bring even greater advan- 
tages to audio-education—to facilitate both the teach- 
ing and learning processes, and to help good teachers 
to do an even better job. 
For, in sound systems as in radio, “There’s nothing 
finer than a Stromberg-Carlson!” 
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For information on the use and installation of sound 
systems, consult your local Stromberg-Carlson Sound 
Equipment distributor. His name will be found in the 
classified section of your telephone directory. Or write 
Sound Equipment Division, Stromberg-Carlson Com- 
pany, Dept. 73, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
o---------@ 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
SAVES MANPOWER * SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 
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Q. wy 1s DEVOPAKE wy sest paint Buy? 


BECAUSE IT HIDES AND covers most ANY 


As surrace in JUST ONE COAT! 


This quick quiz is the answer to DEVOPAKE's ever-growing popularity. Main- 
tenance men find by comparative tests that pevorake hides best in one coat 
— saves time and money — covers more surface per gallon. Oil base — and 
that means a tough paint that really wears, stands repeated wash-downs. 


For your next job — whether over brick, plaster — most any 
surface — specify the paint that covers best — DEVOPAKE. 
Call the DEVOE agent. 


DEVOE PAINT 


787 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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HOTCHKISS STAPLERS 


Used in Classrooms a 
for Fifty Years 











Look for the Red H 
on every box of 
Staples 


Teachers rely on the un- 
failing service of Hotch- 
kiss Staplers to keep 
related papers together. SS 


Fare is a Hotchkiss stapler for every paper fastening need. 
Many can be used as tackers to fasten papers, drawings, pictures, 
maps, etc., to walls and bulletin boards. Genuine Hotchkiss chisel- 
pointed staples penetrate easier, cause less fatigue. 

Insist on genuine Hotchkiss products. Ask your local Stationer 
or write direct to us. 


Hotchkiss. SCHOOL SUPPLY DIVISION 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 























headquarters at Greenville, Ohio. He 
will assume his new position August | 
and will succeed Lawrence A. Winchell. 


A. N. Alday, formerly principal at 
Keene Valley, N. Y., is the new super- 
intendent of the fourth supervisory dis- 
trict of Wayne County, New York. 


Claude R. Dye, superintendent of 
schools at Fredonia, N. Y., will retire at 
the close of the school year. He became 
high school principal at Fredonia in 1924 
and superintendent in 1926. 


Carroll C. Crawford, assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., for the last nine years, has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of 
schools at Holland, Mich. 


Principals 

Elwyn G. Campbell has resigned as 
principal of Roosevelt Junior High 
School, New Bedford, Mass. W. Ken- 
neth Burke, assistant principal, is his 
successor. 

Beatrice Denmark, former supervisor 
of schools at Greenville, S. C., has been 
selected principal of Craighead School, 
Mobile, Ala. She replaces Dr. William 
Barnard who has resigned to take the 
position of dean of education at Missis- 
sippi State College. 

James R. Mitchell, principal of Rich- 
mond High School, Richmond, Ind., has 
been appointed assistant professor in 
charge of teacher placement at Purdue 
University. 

Cecil C. MacDonald, principal of 
Lawrence High School at Lawrence, 
N. Y., for the last thirty-two years, will 
retire at the close of the term in June. 
Cecil H. MaHood, principal of Archer 
Street Elementary School, Freeport, 
N. Y., will succeed him. 


John R. Cook, vice principal and 
senior high school instructor in science 
at Dundee Central School, Dundee, 
N. Y., has been named principal of the 
central school at Hammondsport, N. Y. 
He succeeds J. Arden Woodall who has 
resigned to enter business. Mr. Cook 
will assume his duties next fall. 


Charles B. Sallisbury has assumed the 
principalship of Dunkirk High School, 
Dunkirk, Ind., succeeding the late James 
Dickson. 


James A. Cullen, principal of the sum- 
mer high school at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., has been appointed principal of 
A. B. Davis High School at Mount 


Vernon. 


Deaths 


James J. Welch, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in charge of business af- 
fairs at Albany, N. Y., died recently. He 
had once served as elementary school 
principal in Albany. 
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THE MOST CHALLENGING WORLD IN HISTORY 


OU WHO MOLD the minds of young 
Americans help every day to de- 
termine whether those young persons 
will meet the challenge of tomorrow’s 
world with courage and intelligence— 
or with bewilderment and frustration. 


Young people today face “a world 
they did not make.” In it, with the 
preparation you give them, they will 
seek their opportunities, find their 
destinies. 


The new part the United States 
must play in world leadership calls 
for unusual ability in wise and crea- 
tive citizenship. Whatever contributes 
toward development of civic, national 
and world-mindedness has importance 
for the well-being of our nation and 
of the entire world. 


Periodicals strongly promote the 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Readers Digest 


gaining of broad information con- 
cerning all problems of the day. The 
Reader’s Digest provides a teaching 
service that has place and high re- 
spect in 70,000 of the nation’s class- 
rooms. 


Many foremost educators of the 
United States endorse The Reader’s 
Digest as a broadening influence in 
the lives of young Americans. 

Especially interesting among com- 
ments of approval by well-known 
educational authorities are the words 
of Dr. Wayne O. Reed, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 


“Teachers have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for 
developing a citizenry skilled in 
the ways of democracy, disposed 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York ro, N.Y. 


to live by democratic ideals, and 

determined that men everywhere 

shall be free. The Reader’s Digest 

is in an especially unique posi- 

tion, because of its wide use in 

the schools to play an important 
part in strengthening the walls 
of democracy.” 

Thousands of teachers in the United 
States daily endorse the principles 
expressed by Dr. Reed, using in their 
classrooms The Reader's Digest and 
its supplementary educational ma- 
terial, including the special 16-page 
insert of reading and vocabulary ex- 
ercises, and the 24-page “Teaching 
Guide.” To those teachers, The Read- 
er’s Digest gives service of constant 
value, helping them to prepare young 
minds today to face the challenging 
world of tomorrow. 
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/, ‘AM the big 128 ounce Sunfilled container ca- 
pable of providing 256 4-ounce servings of deli- 
cious, healthful juice, comparable in flavor, body, 
nutritive values and vitamin C content to freshly 
squeezed juice of high quality fruit. 


the big AM ot SUNFILLED 


Pure, concentrated 


ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 
...at their best 













/, ‘AM free from adulterants, preservatives or for- 
tifiers ... and am especially valuable in post-opera- 
tive and infant feeding, because my indigestible 
peel oil content has been scientifically reduced to 
but .001%. 





| AM able to offer outstanding economies in 
time, labor and cost-per-serving. A single attend- 
ant can prepare any desired quantity and return me 
to the refrigerator where an unused balance will 
keep for weeks if no moisture or water is added. 


28 OUNCE 

institutional con- 
tainer for lesser 6 OUNCE 
quantity daily re- 


; container for 
avirements 


home use and 


s & overseas gift 


/AM the answer to your personnel shortage 
problem. No bulky fresh fruit crates to handle. No 
inspection, cutting and reaming of fruit. No refuse 
to dispose of. You simply add water as directed and 
serve. 


ORDER TODAY and request price list on other time and 
money-saving Sunfilled quality products. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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in stock!! 
ready to ship 


For science laboratory-classrooms . . . Hamilton's All-Purpose 4-student 
table, equipped with service outlets, double cupboards, removable equip- 


SERVES 
J 


DE TS ment trays and roomy knee-spaces. Four students can work efficiently at 
sTU N this table, either individually or as partners. Or order a combination of 


two 4-student tables, with soapstone sink 





between, to accommodate an 8-student 
set-up for combined science. Ideal 
where space is a factor! 


HAMILTON SERVES 


MANU — po Bencony antid sTU DE NTS 








-_- > - Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
NS 4-45 . Two Rivers, Wis. 


Please send full details on All-Purpose Science Equipment 
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Spencer GK Delineascope in use in an Army Air Force Technical 
Training Corps classroom. 


Seeing and Learning — 


Quickly 


In the first 28 months of its ex- 
March 1941, the 
Army Air Force Technical Train- 


istence since 


ing Command turned out more 
than 500,000 ground and combat 
crew technicians. An amazing total 
contrasted with the record of the 
preceding 20 years during which the Army Air Corps 
had graduated only 14,803 such technicians. 





One factor which is helping to instruct such un- 


precedented numbers in so short a period is the use | 


of visual methods. Spencer De- 
lineascopes are in daily service 
in this vital work. 





SPENCE xs company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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Spits 


THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


MMercwichime 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Teach with a"fext 
Me NEW ART 


EDUCATION 


A course of study in art for grades one through nine 


Authors 


ELISE E. RUFFINI 
Fine and Industrial Arts 












and 
HARRIET E. KNAPP 
Design and Crafts 
Columbia University 





At last it is no longer necessary to teach art the old fashioned 
way without the help and guidance of texts. With the “NEW 
ART EDUCATION” series, art can be taught from a unified, 
graded course, just as other essential subjects. 

The art teacher will find that these books in the hands of 
every student will create better results and a more balanced 
program than she ever believed possible. And the school without 
an art teacher will find here for the first time a PRACTICAL 
SOLUTION to the problem of a real simplified course in Art 
Education. 

The New Series covers grades one through nine and is com- 
plete with Teachers Reference Manuals. The set is reasonably 
priced. Send for FREE folder. 


Dept. NS-4 


THE AMERICAN [| CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE. Gaiam SANDUSKY. OHIO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


WHEN CAN WE GET AN ) 


ADVANCE 2 













—Wish we could tell you definitely, Mister. 

Here's the idea—we are in limited production cS Yu 
for WPB approved orders. Tell you what you » 

can do, though. Send for our literature to y 


post yourself on the features of the Advance 
Lowboy Electric Floor Machine. Then get 
your order in right away. 


ADVANCE 


MACHINE 
DOES 4 JOBS 
1. Serubs 
Early orders 2. Steel Wools 
will rate first > bw 
shipment ieteeniaints 
|. (i __——_ — | 
| | 
ua au ELECTRIC 
| ADVANCE “Lowboy FLOOR MACHINES : 
Advance Machine Company, 2619\SE 4th St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Tell me all about the Advance ke oy." 
Print Name ae. : | 
| aN 
| Address Oy | 
| | 
— 


Lanancneneag ii peanesenasesasasasemanasaname amasananal 
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put tHem FIRST 


ON YOUR POSTWAR WANT LIST 












Big, super absorbent and soft-to-the-skin 
McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk 
School Towels can “take it”. Their 
record for long service without replace- 





ment in university, college, and high 
school locker rooms during war time 
proves it. You'll want these rugged, 
quality school towels when available 
again. Write for the economy McArthur 
School Plan now. 


| Geo. M°ARTHUR & Sons 


BARABOO, WIS. 























To Honor Your Boys and Girls 
In the Service of Our Country 


A Victory Cast Honor 
Roll Plaque, beautifully 
mounted, is an endur- 
ing tribute to their sac- 
rifice and an inspira- 
tion to your present 
student body... Each 
plaque is artistically 
designed to suit the 
architecture of the 
building for which it is 
ordered ... Carefully 
executed in a newly 
developed non-critical 
material, with raised 
letters, it has the 
same appearance as 
solid bronze. 








Arrange now for 
Postwar Bronze 
Tablets. Avoid 

delay later. 











A free full-size drawing of the plaque desired will be made on request. 
Send for illustrated literature without obligation. 





“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” since 1927 
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In the Versatol, this exclusive, patented inner-locking 
design assures automatic locking of the square 
elevating rod at the correct picture dimension. 
Inner spring (A) and notched rod (8B) eliminate 
external locking devices. 


Only DA-LITE Screens Have 
This Positive Automatic 


LOCKING FEATURE 


¢ It assures correct picture proportions 
¢ It eliminates separate adjustments of case and 


screen fabric 


¢ It prevents ripping fabric from roller 


Da-Lite tripod screens —the famous 
Challenger and the popular-priced 
Versatol illustrated here—are the 
only portable screens that offer auto- 
matic locking at the correct picture 
proportions, (without separate ad- 
justments of the fabric or the case). 
Other improvements include: rigid 
design that holds case and top slat in 
perfect alignment assuring a wrinkle- 




















free picture surface; self-adjusting 
tripod legs; easy adjustment of height; 
and the same fine plastic-coated, 
glass-beaded fabric as is used in the 
highest priced Da-Lite models. For 
convenience and lasting satisfaction, 
ask your visual education dealer for 
DA-LITE Screens. Write today for 


literature! 









In the Versatol, case 
bracket (A) is securely 
clamped in fixed posi- 
tion to tubing (B) 
which is raised of 
lowered to adjust the 
height. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 4NS, 2723 North Crawford Avenue Chicago 39, Ill. 

















Holmes machines are renowned, not only for their 
superior film — but also for the absolute 
, tonal quality of their sound 


fidelity, and ric 
reproduction. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projects for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 





1814 ORCHARD STREET * 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR CO. 


CHICAGO 14 


Bogen 
SOUND and 


COMMUNO.- 
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Equipment 
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..for instant transmission of news, 
instructions, alarms, etc. ! 


Equally adapted to public or specialized applications 
—hotels, theaters, hospitals, schools, etc.—BOGEN 
equipment offers multiple program selection. Sep- 
arate Communo-Phone systems for instant, fingertip 
communication with any number of stations—indi- 
vidually or collectively—are also available in many 
stock types. All units are simple to operate, con- 
venient and offer many economy features. 
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BACKED BY QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 





Like a watch, a lock is no better than its internal mechan- 
ism. You cannot judge the security and serviceability of 
a lock from its outside appearance. True, most all Self- 
Locking Shackle Locks look more or less alike—but when 
it comes to quality and construction of the inside working 
parts, that is where there is a difference. 


National Lock Combination Self-Locking Shackle Locks 
are constructed to give years of faithful service with a 
minimum of maintenance. If you could look inside of a 
National Lock Shackle Lock, you would find the reason 
why. You would see precision made parts that are de- 
signed for long and dependable service. The heavy rust- 
proof case that houses these parts is of double, steel 
construction. Investigate National Lock Self-Locking 
Shackle Locks. Though of superior construction, they cost 
no more than ordinary locks. 


TWO STYLES NOW AVAILABLE 


No. 264 (Illustrated at top left). A heavy duty Master- 
Keyed Shackle Lock. Double Steel Case construction with 
full 5/16” diameter shackle. Master key permits imme- 
diate access to each locker by authorized custodian. 
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No. 265 (Illustrated at top right). Same top quality con- 
struction as lock described above except without master- 
key feature. Hundreds of thousands in daily use in schools, 
co'leges, and shops everywhere. When shackle of lock is 
onrred, dial is locked against rotation. @ Although the manufacture of Stewart Fence is re- 


stricted, except for certain protective purposes, it’s not too 
early to plan for your future requirements. Right now 
baseball and tennis court chain link wire backstops are 
available to those participating in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Victory Corps Program, and other products may be 
had subject to favorable action on an appeal to WPB. Tell 
us what you need, and we’ll be glad to send complete infor- 
mation. If you are interested in fence, ask for Catalog No. 79. 








Available under MRO priority when in 
accordance with CMP Regulation No. 5A. 


‘Pree LOCK RECORD BOOK 


With every order of 100 locks or more we 
will include FREE OF CHARGE this attractive, 
durable, loose-leaf leatherette covered and ¥ 
appropriately inscribed RECORD BOOK, con-/ 

taining charts for record of 


your Combination Locks. 
A handy record of your 
locks all under one cover. 
Get yours today! 

tee 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Lock Division ° ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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1236 Stewart Block, Cincinnati 1, Ohio ments ¢ 
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help you 


develop a shop program that measures up 
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How to Plan a é 


School Workshop"’ 

4 book of shop 

planning help con 

aining 30 winning 

selected by 

partial judges 

hundreds sub 

ted by vocation 

al imstructors all 
the country 


Catalog of Deita- 
Milwaukee Machine 
Tools — Illustrates 
and describes school 
shop equipment that 
meets the require- 
ments of economy 
of purchase and op- 
eration - » ideal 
size and weight.. 
high standards of 
safety 


de 


ad 


el Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools... 


to your postwar obligation 





To a considerable degree, the decisions you make now regarding your post- 
war shop program determine your success — or failure — in making the 
most of what is potentially the greatest vocational education project in history. 


That’s why so many vocational educators — in both management and 
teaching capacities — have used the two Delta books illustrated here, as 
authoritative guides to sound, far-sighted planning and equipping. 


Thorough understanding of school shop requirements — gained from 
long experience in the industrial arts field — permits Delta to offer you 
practical help. 


The 44-page Delta book, “How to Plan a School Workshop,” provides 
you with photographs and layout drawings of 30 typical shops, for schools 
large and small. It also serves you as a condensed guide to principles of 
shop-planning . . . to the selection, placement, and efficient use of the major 
power tools. 


The catalog illustrates and describes the complete line of low-cost Delta 
Machine Tools and shows why you enjoy advanced design, durability, safety, 
substantial cost savings. 


Whether your present thinking is in terms of establishing a shop course 
or of modernizing your existing set-up, send for your free, personal copies 
of these two Delta books — to use as helpful working tools in formulating 
a program that provides greater opportunity for training to the standards 
of modern industry. Use the coupon on the reverse side of this page. 


You provide greater opportun- 
ity for training to the standards 
of modern industry ... with a 


Delta-equipped shop 


— and with a lower capital investment 


Delta Abrasive Belt é 
Finishing Machine You're ipped to give students the broad scope of train- 
ing iri oe cel wants — on the machines that ga 
uses — with Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools for w 
working and metal-working. ; 
Here are machine tools that provide advantages favor- 
able to your budget and working requirements: 
They reduce the amount of your initial investment--and 
hold operating and maintenance costs to a i 4 
They are compact and portable, tting quick floor 
rearrangement as p' ts change. ir convenient height 
makes operations easier for small students. 
They are full meeting the acknowl 


y safeguarded, 
rigid provisions of the Wisconsin I trial Commission. 

Make the standard in industry yowr standard — Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools. 


* * * 


Certain tools are available to schools under 
automatic priorities (CMP Regulation 5a) 
4 Consult your Delta Distributor. 


ai 


Delta Unisaw 
(10” Tilting Arbor 
Circular Saw) 


Delta 
Abrasive Disk 
Finishing Machine 


— . 
a 
Delta 12” 
Woodworking Lathe 
ition 
th om . 
in 
Date speed Machine rect Detta. 
maker 5 - ii es: 
Indy ‘ Ce 
hints it! 


Delta 6” Jointer 


Deita 14” Band Saw 
(wood-cutting or 
metal-cutting) 





Tear out coupon and mail today! 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
664D E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me my free, personal copy of: 
““How to Plan a Schook Workshop.”’ 


] Catalog of low-cost Delta-Milw@ukee Machine 
Tools for woodworking andgtpetalworking. 
S Send for the Delta catalog of low-cost machine 
Name a. tools. Also get your free copy of ‘‘How to Plan 
: a School Workshop,"’ 44 pages of photographs 

Position ~ a suliasiadalaaatiaglanald : : 
we and layout drawings of 30 typical school shops 

¢ 
Address ru ; . : ‘ Use coupon at left 


City ae 











‘«Psst! Have you heard the latest about 
‘Tontine’* Shade Cloth? 


“In a recent survey, a Texas board of 
education reported some of their orig- 
inal shades made with ‘Tontine’ 25 
years ago are still in use today!’’ 


* * * 


Remember Du Pont ‘“‘TONTINE”’ 
Shade Cloth when you specify window 
shades that last longer and save cost! 
‘“Tontine” is pyroxylin-impregnated. 
It’s washable!—Soap and water actu- 
ally help prolong its life! Authorized 
‘“Tontine” dealers can arrange an eco- 
nomical washing service to save you 
shade-maintenance headaches. 

EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), "Tontine” Sales, Newburgh, N.Y. 


*"TONTINE” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark 
for its pyroxylin impregnated washable win- 


dow shade cloth. 


ONE PINT OF YOUR BLOOD 
MAY SAVE A FRIEND'S LIFE! 


DU PONT “TONTINE” 


SHADE CLOTH 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- + « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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MORE THAN 


15,000 SCHOOLS 


have been equipped with 


CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS! 


Fuel Savings Alone Pay 
For Cost of Installation 


In every state in the Union, in Canada, the Hawaiian 
Islands and in China you will find schools equipped with 
Chamberlin Weather Strips. Our files contain hundreds 
of letters from enthusiastic school officials praising the 
results obtained and the thoroughness of Chamberlin 
workmanship. * * * 


= One school principal wrote, 
> “Weather strips are as necessary 
| as the windows themselves’—a 
statement as true for new con- 
struction as for present windows. 
4 Therefore, whether you are plan- 
4 ning a new building or remodel- 
ing an old one, call in the nation- 
wide Chamberlin organization. 


* * * 


Chamberlin assumes full respon- 
sibility for satisfaction. We manu- 
facture, we sell, we install, we 
service. Call the nearest Chamber- 
lin factory branch for any of these 
weatherproofing services: 


WEATHER STRIPS + CALKING 

INSULATION ° SCREENS FOR 

ALL OPENINGS + STORM SASH 
IN-DOR-SEALS 


CHAMBERLIN 


CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Formerly Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co.) 
SRA AHR SoS SRR RSH HR SH KR SMe BH 


CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERIC — 
1275 LaBrosse, Detroit 26, Michigan 





Send me your latest Bulletin od Chamberlin 
Weatherproofing Service for Schools. 
v@ — 


Name 
Address 3 ™ > 
City a Wate 
FSS A eee we ee oe em 
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Need a new 


FLOOR? 


. . . your needs may call for 





several different types of floor! 


Asphalt tile provides an excellent floor for schools... 
as evidenced by millions of square feet of Thos. 
Moulding Moultile, installed in schools and universi- 
ties everywhere. 

But your particular needs may call for different 
types of flooring for various areas. 

For example... 

e Ramps, entrance halls or stairs may require the 
added protection of Non-slip Safety Tile. 

e Domestic science rooms, and areas behind serving 
counters in cafeterias, should have Greaseproof Tile. 
e Laboratories and lavatories need special Acid- 
Resistant Tile. 

e Wood subfloors may require strengthening with 
Underlayment and cement subfloors may need to be 
smoothed with Asphalcrete. 

.. . and thus, throughout the building, you'll get 
best results by matching the floor to the special 
condition in each area. 

Thos. Moulding can give you this type of “custom- 
engineered” floor service ... for two reasons. First, 
Thos. Moulding manufacture a wide range of mate- 
rials, specially designed for special purposes. Second, 
Thos. Moulding and their approved contractors have 
a back-log of experience that qualifies them to put 
the right floor in the right place. Before you build or. 
remodel, send for our 1945 catalog. Write to: THOS. 
MOULDING FLOOR MFG. CO., 165 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, III. 


THOS. MOULDING 


M 










& 
Start them off RIGHT with 


Flexible-Reinforced 
MASTER ASPHALT TILE 





A hard-wearing, easy-walking Moultile floor adds to the Today's pupils are the craftsmen of tomorrow. 
pleasant decorative effect in the entrance hall of this A ul 
Wilmette, Ill., school. CHILDS & SMITH, architects. And they'll be better craftsmen for having had 


access to quality tools right from the first day 
in the manual training room. With correctly- 
designed, keen-cutting Atkins Silver Steel 
Saws—saws that eat their way accurately 
through material with a minimum of effort — 
learning is less work and more pleasure. 





Wayne 
Of course, there's another factor favoring stands. 


Atkins Saws for the school shop—the matter of 
economy. These are tough, rugged saws, well- 
qualified to stand up under the rough usage 
of unskilled hands. Say “Atkins” on your 
next saw requisition. 


—E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
471 S. Illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Agents or Dealers in All Principal Cities the World Over 
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Con-SOL PERMA-SEAL 


RESISTS WEAR, STAINS, 
ee ee 





[P ciatn deeply and permanently sealing the pores in every type of wood floor, Perma-Seal protects 
against the ruinous effects of heavy traffic, scuffing, mars, chemical stains and dampness. 
A Perma-Seal surface does not break down or wear off as with ordinary hard varnish or similar 
coatings. Perma-Seal, by actually becoming part of the wood, permits wear without damage and eliminates the 
unsightly overlapping of frequent refinishing on areas 
subjected to extra traffic and abuse. 
Easy to apply — quick drying — free of surface film — 
Perma-Seal rejuvenates old floors, protects and preserves new 


aunt '] Fi Pters, 

\% 

\ . 
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floors, and cuts upkeep time and cost to a minimum. 
Specify Con-Sol Perma-Seal to permanently preserve and keep 
your wood floors new! Write for a trial gallon now! 


APPROVED BY MAPLE. FLOORING 






es CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. ’ 

y? 1470 S. VANDEVENTER...ST. LOUIS 10, MO. A MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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OTHERS | are placing orders NOW 
for Wayne Grandstands 


e Leading schools and colleges are NOW 
ordering the grandstand equipment they 
need for postwar delivery. The list is growing 





fast. To avoid disappointing delay, follow 
their lead. No deposit required. When mate- 
rial and manpower are released for civilian 
production, your Wayne grandstands will be 
shipped on the basis of “‘first ordered, first 
shipped.” Moreover, your order today will 
aid in insuring jobs for our discharged fight- 
ing men. If suggested layouts from our engi- 
neering department are desired, give com- 
plete details as to your requirements and we 
will send recommendations along with 


Wayne Stee! Deck Permanent Grandstand—This is one of several types of Wayne permanent grand- 

















stands. An advantage of this particular type is that locker and shower rooms may be located under stand. quotations. 
= 
<THE> WAYNE IRON WORKS, 244 No. Pem e Ave., Wayne, Pa. 
a 3 I . _" ; 
it Wa yne St an ds oN : for Safety — Please send copy of a Speaking of Postwar 
Faw ostate = 
: YOUR NAME ~s 
FOLDING & ROLLING GYMSTANDS e PORTABLE scnoot. ~ 
GRANDSTANDS e PERMANENT STADIUMS 7 rote > eo es 
EE —_ s-teenthseeiieilaiahichsdlinigtniaatigdaidenli 
ee LR a ee I TYPE STAND REQUIRED__ me O secscipaeiiaenpeepiiinanlabunnibianaat 
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TURN TO THE 


JACKSON 


MODEL NO. 1A 


DISHWASHER 


A compact machine, designed for heavy 
duty assignments, the Jackson No. 1A Dish- 
washer meets all requirements for school 
restaurants and cafeterias. Note these un- 
usual features: round construction; round 
welded wire basket, specially coated to pre- 
vent marking dishes. No weak spots are left 
uncovered, as the double revolving spray 
arms distribute even water pressure to every 
square inch exposed surface. 


Foolproof 


combination strainer-overflow-drain plug 
collects food particles and refuse. Easy re- 
volving round hood. Interchangeable mov- 


ing parts, replaceable without special tools. 





Write for complete information on all Jackson 
Models. (Delivery subje-t to W. P. B. approval.) 








j 





THE J A C KS 0 N DISHWASHER COMPA 


3703 East 93rd Street * Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Dishwashing Specialists Since 1925 


NY 








Combat Cross-Infection 
in School Cafeterias! 


Unless dishes and glassware are COM- 
PLETELY clean, contaminating food de- 
posits constitute a potential menace... that 
of cross-infection from communicable dis- 
eases. 


Minimize this danger by using Oakite 
Composition No. 82 in your dishwashing 
machine. You obtain CLEANER, more sani- 
tary dishes at surprisingly low cost. This 
specially-designed detergent dissolves fats 
and greases ... rinses freely ... leaves 
dishes sparkling-clean, film-free. 

Moreover, the regular use of Oakite Compo- 
sition No. 82 prevents formation of lime-scale 

. helps maintain operating efficiency of 
washing units. Write for FREE booklet 
giving full details! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Technical Service Representotives Located in All 





Principol Cities of the United Stotes ond Concda 


OAKITE CLEANING 


AATERIATL A METH 


@e Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 


DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels... Al- 
EWA (=1 ol-Jalerlolice 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK,NY 
LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO ILL 
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Nerve Center of the Library... the 


GAYLORD 


CHARGING DESK 























The postwar library faces its share of the great 
task of educating for peace! To fulfill that obliga- 
tion, it must be attractive and smoothly run. At 
the nerve center, the Charging Desk, the borrow- 
ing of books must be made easy. Illustrated is the 
Gaylord Charging Desk of the Pulaski, N. Y. Pub- 
lic Central School Library. Architect designed, its 
smooth surfaces, relieved by dramatically fluted 
corners, conform to the room and present an in- 
viting, efficient appearance. As in all Gaylord 
Charging Desks, the interior is especially designed 
to meet all the needs of the library it serves. A 
Gaylord Charging Desk will combine effective pro- 
cedure and functional beauty in your postwar 
library. 
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GAYLORD BROS., INC. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 











Efficiency 
Demands the 
Use of 


SO  , --—-- 4 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, ING, ' 
Dept. 4NS, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. . “. 1 
Please send your free catalog describing S. V. E. Projectors for 
classroom use. 
SORA Ae EERIE SS ete SP ee Sara! RE 
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Advantages for SCHOOLS 


all told in New color folders: 


Kentile offers 15 advantages altogether. 
School superintendents value every one 

those listed above plus Kentile’s rest- 
ful resilience, its quietness underfoot, 
its non-slippery surface, and, of course, 
its amazing low cost. We've explained 
in detail all these features in a new 
series of color folders, one of which is 
particularly interesting to school people. 
We'll gladly send it without obligating 
you in any way. Just ask on your letter- 
head for the A B C folder, addressing 
David E. Kennedy, Inc., 84 Second Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn 15, New York. 
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resistant to grease, fat and oil. [t costs only a 
few cents more and is available in 16 standard ) 
Kentile colors so it can be combined with 
standard Kentile and used only where needed. 
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showing wear. 
The modern floor (Kentile) can be cleaned by 
simple mopping and its luster is maintained by 
just an occasional waxing. 


Th 

a floor (Kentile), since it is laid 

. y tle, may be altered piece by piece i 
parate areas without disturbin " 

than the affected sections. oe 


An £ TRA advantage of Kentile is 
the greaseproof tile—entirely 
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Inexpensive Dust Collector 
Can Be Installed on Any Machine 


By a wide selection of attach- 
ments, a new unit type of dust 
collector can be installed on grind- 
ers, buffers, sanders, polishers, 
lathes and other machines in the 
school shop. It will plug into an 
ordinary electrical outlet and any 
one of three sides can be backed 
against the wall or machine as all 
controls are located on the fourth 
side. 

Twin cyclone cleaners draw the 
dust laden air through the inlet 
pipes into the separators where it 
is whirled around at high speeds. 
As the dust particles are heavier 
than air they drop down into the dust drawer. The lighter 
air passes on through a viscous coated filter where very 
fine dust is removed and clean air is discharged back into 
the room. 

Two layers of the filter can be peeled off when it be- 
comes dirty. This can be repeated five times without affect- 
ing its cleaning ability. The manufacturer states that a 
filter will last a year or more under average conditions.— 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Company, 4019 Park Avenue, 
Sycamore, IIl. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS315 





For Building Tables and Benches 
Here Is Framing and Support System 

By a new method, fabrication of steel framing for school 
tables, benches and cabinets can be easily completed “right 
on the job.” The Unistrut method, as it is called, consists 
of slotted hollow square steel sections and standard spring- 
held nut attachments. No drilling of holes, riveting or 
welding is required and the sections can be cut to any de- 
sired length with a hack saw. 





The nut attachments can be slid along in the: hollow 
square to any point where it is desired to attach to another 
Unistrut member, to a supporting structure or to a bench 
or table top. The nut has serrated teeth which bite into the 
inturned edges of the hollow square section and hold the 
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attachment firmly in position when the nut is tightened by 
a wrench. By loosening the nut, the attachment can be 
moved to a new position. 

Among the products and applications that have been 
made with this method are the assembly table with swing- 
under seats pictured here, tilt top adjustable drafting tables, 
manual training work benches, tool racks, cabinets, lockers, 
shelving and railings——Unistrut Products Company, 1089 
West Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS316 


Spreader Stoker 
Features Trouble-Free Operation 


A newly introduced stoker of the spreader type has a 
nonclogging and dust-tight coal feeder which prevents 
spillage of fine coal in front of the stoker. A combination 
mechanical-pneumatic coal distributing system distributes 
either lump or fine coal to all parts of the grate area. The 
parts are easily accessible for inspection and maintenance 
and the coal feeder can be adjusted for various operating 
conditions and different size furnaces. 

The accompanying diagram shows the location of the 
coal feeder, rotor, fan and adjustable distributor plate. All 














JMADED ROTOR —_—dONS TRIBUTOR ORIFICES 
PLATE 


exposed parts of the stoker are air cooled thus avoiding any 
need for water cooling or water jacketing. 

The stokers are furnished in four standard sizes (with 
16, 20, 24 and 32 inch long rotors) and can be installed 
singly or as multiple units to meet the requirements of boil- 
ers ranging from 75 h.p. upward.—The Johnston and Jen- 
nings Company, 877 Addison Road, Cleveland 14. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS317 


Wall Map and Calendar 


Portray Economic Frontiers 


As a successor to last year’s calendar which portrayed the 
world’s war frontiers, Remington Rand has issued a 1945 
calendar and wall map, 20 by: 27 inches, describing the 
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SURE ANSWER TO YOUR 
SAFETY PROBLEM 


Now is the time to modernize your school 
buses with the world’s finest control * Air 
Brakes by Bendix-Westinghouse offer the 
quickest, most inexpensive way to bring your 
old or new equipment up to the safety stand- 
ards of tomorrow * Without obligation your 
nearest Authorized Distributor will be glad 
to assist with your safety problems or, address 


your inquiries to the Bendix-Westinghouse 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 
_ AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE 


COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
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natural resources and economic developments of Europe, 
South America, China, Australia and New Zealand, South 
Africa, India and the Middle East. 

On each of the seven pages are a global map of one of the 
foregoing countries, a calendar for two months and, as an 
added feature, an analysis of the political and economic 
future of the country by Maj. George Fielding Eliot. 

The seven maps give product information by means of 
symbols. Also included are a world map of air and steam- 
ship routes and a comment by Major Eliot on the “world 
as a community” and the responsibility of each group in 
solving the problems of the different nations. 

Because of the heavy demand, only a limited supply is 
available——Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS318 





NEW CATALOGS 





Technical Data on Heating System 
Is Given in Dunham Bulletin 


Complete data on the Dunham differential vacuum heat- 
ing system is given in the recently published technical bulle- 
tin No. 631 of the C. A. Dunham Company, 450 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11. 

The heating system that uses “flexible steam” is a two 
pipe system using steam at variable subatmospheric pres- 
sures to balance the heat loss from a building under chang- 
ing weather conditions. 

The booklet explains blast heaters, control valves, the 
functions of differential equipment, resistance thermometer 
and unit heaters and the Metro method of piping. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS319 





Réle of Visual Education 
Is Told in Review 


The problems and methods used to develop visual educa- 
tion from the realm of the fad to an important part in 
education are told in the silver anniversary edition of “Visual 
Review” issued by the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11. 

As well as telling the history of the society, the review 
features the rdle of visual education in aviation education, 
in training of the armed forces and in various educational 
and religious fields. The review traces the advances in 
audio-visual education during the last twenty-five years, 
particularly stressing the development of slide films and 
related teaching aids. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS320 





Transmission of Air-Borne Noises 
Explained in Pamphlet 


How the proper installation of structural insulating board 
can reduce sound transmission is carefully explained in a 
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Perpetual Enemies of Textbooks 


ROUGH HANDLING e WEATHER e DESK FRICTION 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


| keep books in active service that would otherwise have to be discarded. 





| 
| A soiled book with frayed edges, dilapidated and unsightly does not 
| 


command respect from the pupil—in fact, 


\ invites continued destructive treatment. 


Samples free 


: HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 

















are used 
School 


of A 


(1) They are binocular. 


(2) They give near-point as well as far-point 
information. 
(3) They indicate visual handicaps that interfere 


with learning and that need the attention of the 
eye specialist. 


A New Manual for Users has just been published. Upon request 
a copy will be sent without charge to users or others interested. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
PIONEERS IN STEREOSCOPIC VISION TESTING 
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Experienced teachers are among the most en- 

® = thusiastic boosters of Arlington equipment. For 
° they know—from first-hand experience—how 
greatly the right desks, tables and chairs can 

2 contribute to the well-being of their charges. 


° For over 40 years now, Arlington Seating 
Company has specialized in equipment that 
* brings far more than accessory value to its 
job. Arlington desks, for example, embody 
bad every feature necessary to pupil comfort, 
e features with refinements that only expert 
designers and craftsmen can develop. The 
little points of difference that distinguish 
these nationally-used desks have made 
them standard equipment in many of 
the finest, most modern schools. 


If you are interested in getting more 
value in your equipment, from every 
standpoint, do this. Make Arlington 
desks, tables and chairs the basis of 
comparison when the time comes to 

buy new or replacement equipment. 


Remember the name—Arlington. 
Remember the reason—school equip- 
ment that’s a sounder investment. 


HH J 
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ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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pamphlet prepared by the Insulation Board Institute, 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago 2. “Sound Insulation 
Values of Floors and Walls” gives the results of the sound 
insulation tests made to determine the degrees of sound 
transmitted through walls, partitions and floors with and 
without insulating board. By means of detailed diagrams 
various types of panels and their corresponding sound 
transmission are explained. 

‘The sound insulation values are expressed in terms of 
the sound transmission loss in decibels, the unit used for 
expressing the loudness level or intensity of a sound. In 
addition to the diagrams, two tables tabulate the sound 
transmitted through walls and floors. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS321 


Questions on Germicidal Fixtures 
Answered in Illustrated Booklet 


The most frequently asked questions on the subject of air 
disinfection are answered in the new booklet issued by the 
Edwin F. Guth Company, 2615 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 3. Folder No. 800-45 explains what germicidal lights 
are, what they do and what can be expected of them. Lay 
out data and instructions are given and special fixtures are 
listed for wall, ceiling and floor mounting. 

The new electronic device, “germ-killing light,” is said 
to reduce air-carried germs and viruses from 80 to 90 per 
cent. But, realizing that the germicidal lamp will pro- 
duce harmful results to eyes and skin when it is incorrectly 
installed or used, the manufacturer gives suggestions and 
requirements in the booklet for installation and application 
of the light. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS322 





FILM RELEASES 





Write Soon—35 mm. Four slide films designed to help 
each pupil see and discuss at the same time the problems in 
penmanship. The slide films set up good standards for 
position, capital letters and numerals.—Society for Visual 


Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS323 


Tommy Fork and His Fountaineers—35 mm. sound. 
A slide film for retailing classes that teaches the funda- 
mentals of food and fountain service by showing how a 
typical inexperienced counter girl learns the mechanics of 
good service. An added feature is the “photo quiz” to aid 
the instructor in promoting group discussion.—Syndicate 
Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS324 





Give and Take With Mexico—16 mm. sound, technicolor. 
800 feet. A film on international cooperation and good- 
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When Dependable Lightweight 
5-Year Guarantee 


VUL-COT 


WASTE BASKETS 
are Available 


Right now all National 
chemically -treated, 
hard Vulcanized Fibre 
is restricted to war 
uses. But there will 
come a day when re- 
liable Vul-Cots will 
again be made. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 














YOUR SCHOOL 





Honor members of your 
school who are serving their 
country. Display the official 
Service Flag, one star for 
each one in service. Beau- 
tiful flags in all sizes and 
materials. Send for free 
Blue stars, white panel, feld illustrated catalogue and 


of red. 


Sand for eostlaaeee. price list today. 


Roll of Honor 


A permanent tribute. Tndividual 
names in silver on gold-bordered 
permanent name plates. Beauti- 
ful walnut plaque with eagle and 
Victory torches. Write today for 
illustrated price list. 


Catalogue Free! 


U. S. and Allied Flags for schools—send for Price List. 





REGALIA MFG. CO. pept. 86, Rock Island, Il. 
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NOW 
AVAILABLE 
FROM STOCK 


KNIGHT 30-Watt Sound 
System. Covers an area 
up to 11,000 sq. ft. ina 
school auditorium. Net 
price complete, less 
pawn ,only $76.45. 

Phono top.. $9.45) 


lilustrated is the popular "= 


P. A. EquipMENT 






® Complete, high quality Public Address 
Systems ranging in power from 7 watts to 
60 watts can now be shipped promptly on 


Send for 


priority rated orders. Designed especially 
for school auditorium, gymnasium or ath- 
letic field and offered at low, pre-war ceil- 


Helpful ing prices. Long proved by use in schools 
BUYING and military training centers. Write Allied 
realli Toy 3 sound engineers for recommendations. 





| Everything tx Radio and Electronics 
ALLIED RADIO CORP. 











| 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 61-D-5, Chicago 7 


Sead for this Yew 
SKILTOOL CATALOG 


AND MAINTENANCE 
MANUAL 








The SKILTOOL Main- 
tenance Manual inthe 
SKILTOOL CATALOG 
is packed full of use- 
ful information on the 
care and economical 
use of all portable 
electric tools. Whether you 


use SKILTOOLS exclusively ...or 
Special Section whether you also use other makes ... 
on care and you'll save money and dela ay the need for 
operation of 
Electric Tools, tool repair by reading and heeding the 
including: advice in the new SKILTOOL Mainte- 
DO'S AND an anu n atalo 
DON'TS that nance M al and C 8- 
help make Peer anenananebepanenanenenenanene ean URNS eee 
—" SKILSAW, INC., 5033-43 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 1 
Please send...... free copiesof yournewSKILTOOL ! 
CaS OF Catalog with Special Tool M S 
MOTORS, Atalog wit pecia Oo ) aintenance ection to: i 
etc, N i 
Sow ’e get BMC cccceseceseseses x PT TRUE EEELELIELTLI LTT : 
the mest ~~ 
from your MD. <ccccusecel eres rr rrr rere 
portable ‘ , 1 
electric tools SEE dig ccccccsccccces ere i 
~ 
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SHORTAGE OF . MAFORCO f 
COOKS * STEAMER quats 


SOLUTION of PROBLEM! 











SIMPLE “KITCHEN MATHEMATICS” 
MEANS BETTER COOKERY 


You may be minus one or more cooks for your 
school restaurant, but you can quickly place 
your school kitchen in the plus-efficiency class 
by installing a safe, trouble-free, economical, 
easy-to-operate Maforco compartment steamer 
for all cookery! 


NO NEED TO WAIT ---- 


until after the war. There’s a model, fuel type and size 
of Maforco compartment steamer ready now for your 
school restaurant. Better meals, more nutritional menus, 
for students, will be yours, with a Maforco. 


We'll be glad to send 
you this detailed, illus- 
trated brochure de- 
scribing Maforco 
steamers and their use. 





MARKET FORGE CoO. 


Everett Station Boston 49, Mass. 
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will between the United States and Mexico. Shows the 
various Mexican influences in the United States that are 
brought out in our architecture, music and way of life. 
The film is for sale only.—Frith Films, Box 565, Hollywood 
28, Calif. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS325 





Hospital School—16 mm. sound. 10 minutes. A _ visit 
to Treloar Hospital and College for Crippled Children in 
England where boys and girls up to the age of 16 are 
admitted. The film shows how education proceeds while the 
child is under treatment.—Film Division, British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS326 





Poland Forever—16 mm. sound. 22 minutes. A _pic- 
torial document of Polish youth who are fighting for the 
liberty of their nation and to protect democracy against in- 
vasion.—Polish Information Center, Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, Office of War Information, Washington 25. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS327 





Gateway to Germany—16 mm. sound. 11 minutes. The 
story of the attack on the supply port of Antwerp by the 
British Armored Division, R.A.F. bombers, parachute troops, 
Lancasters, commandos and Allied ships.—Film Division, 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City 20. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS328 





PLANNED FOR THE FUTURE 





Suggestions for Modern School Library 
Illustrated in Remington Booklet 


The functional aspects of library planning are illustrated 
in a booklet entitled “Planning the School Library,” issued 
by the Library Bureau Division, Remington Rand, Inc., 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. The library bureau, after working with 
librarians and consulting manufacturers of library equip- 
ment, accumulated the data to help schools plan their post- 
war libraries. 

For example, the booklet illustrates the principle that 
tables must be designed and placed to allow adequate elbow 
and foot space and favorable light and should, if possible, 
be made large enough to obtain the required seating ca- 
pacity without readers at the ends of the tables. 

Most plans in the booklet include some portion of the 
library informally equipped with easy chairs, window seats 
and low shelving to encourage use by pupils during periods 
of relaxation. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 111; refer to NS329 
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Teachers! cet setter 
RESULTS WITH CO-ORDINATED 


DITTO 
Supplits 


Every Ditto Supply item is scientifically 
made to co-ordinate chemically with 
other Ditto Supplies. That’s why Ditto 
Co-ordinated Supplies always produce 
the best copies! 

Today, as always, genuine Ditto Sup- 
plies—Co-ordinated Carbon, Liquid, 
Paper—are available for keeping pre- 
viously sold gelatin and liquid type 
machines operating at the peak of effi- 


ciency. Teachers who know insist @ 


on using Ditto Co-ordinated Sup- 
DITTO, Inc., 2267 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


“WZ. 


SHORTEN 
TIME 


YOUR 
WITH DITTO LESSON BOOKS 


Teachers everywhere are 
using Ditto Workbooks to 
improve classroom alert- 
ness, to eliminate needless 
lesson copying and mark- 
ing, to add to their leisure 
hours for relaxation and 
fun! Write today for Ditto 
Supply and Workbook 
Catalog—they’re FREE! 





plies exclusively for 100 per cent 
satisfaction, 


Help us serve you well 
—Order next term’s 
school locks now! 


We at Dudley are making every 
attempt to give you the same 
prompt, reliable service we've 
given in nearly a quarter century 
of serving schools. You can help 
make our job less difficult by | 
ordering now the locks you want 
delivered next summer or fall. 


You'll welcome the simplified ad- 
ministration which Dudley locks 
make possible, just as your pupils | 
will welcome the surer protection 
from pilferers. 


Besides those shown here, the 
Dudley line includes master-keyed | 
combination padlocks and built-in 


locks. AA2MRO rating. Write for | 
full details. 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


DEPT. 410, 570 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Cleans 
Blackboards 


QUICKER — EASIER — BETTER 
1. UNBREAKABLE BACK is of hard felt reinforced with heavy 


canvas. 

2. EXCLUSIVE ONE-PIECE CASING made to fit your hand. 

3. TRIPLE-SEWED in three directions—gives felts spring-like 
erasing action. 

4. 24% MORE FELT makes a wider, deeper eraser to serve 
you longer and better. 

5. HIGHEST QUALITY FELT is used in giving you the best 


eraser money can buy. 


Write for sample and prices. Buyer’s Guide of complete line of Erasers 


and other School Products and Equipment 
mailed free on request. 


School Buyers—Visit our showrooms whenever 
you are in Chicago. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 


INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 16, 





1632 ILL. 























30 YEARS 


OF FURNITURE EXPERIENCE 











Library . . . Vocational 


School boards throughout the country recognize the 
advantages of doing business with Peterson whenever 
laboratory, library, home economics or vocational furni- 
ture is required. Peterson's background of more than 
half a century of experience is an asset upon which many 
a school has depended for maximum satisfaction and 
economy. The Services and Advice of our experts are 
at your command without obligation or cost. Esai upon 
us at any time. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVE. CHICAGO 14, U. S. A. 
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: Sound 
behaves 








in this Serving 
room on the road to knowledge 


tated je Life™ 
Nu-Wood helps to discipline unwanted schoolroom 7 thiwughout Span of fe 


noises—to eliminate distracting echoes. Improved 





; N schools and colleges, educators prepare 
student attention results. ° s eh ene. ° 
youth for life’s responsibilities. American 


But Nu-Wood has even more to offer! Nu-Wood Seating Company equipment contributes to 
Sta-Lite on school ceilings, for example, improves this vital task with seats and desks that are a 
lighting—for Sta-Lite has a remarkably high light constant aid to good health and good posture, 
reflection factor. With its soft, fadeproof colors, together with sturdy, attractive Universal 


Nu-Wood brings new beauty to school interiors. tables, and auditorium chairs. 


ee . ss 
Nu-Wood, too, conserves fuel; its insulating qualities Other “American products serve needs 


help keep students more comfortable. Easy to apply that occur throughout the span of life. In 


en ere Fe £% £*% £*% £*% £*% £* £% £*% £% £* £5 ££ £9 £* £% ££. £% ££ £,5 £5 £29 £29 £,.5 £.5 £,5 £,5 €£,5 £,5 £,5 €,5 2 


houses of worship, American wood furnishings 


over old walls, Nu-Wood goes a long way toward ; ; 
add enduring beauty. In theatres, American 


solving your maintenance problems—at surprisingly : . 
chairs assure pleasant relaxation. On buses, 





low cost. Nu-Wood is available now—for complete ‘ ‘ y= THE 
; ; American seats improve riding comfort. 
information, mail the coupon! 
War Products Essential Now P 
. As soon as final Victory terminates present ate 
INSULATING war assignments, American Seating Company 333 
* INTERIOR will be ready to supply your aa 
FINISH complete school equipment 387 
needs for the expanded educa- pn 
BALSAM-WOOL °* Products of Weyerhaeuser * NU-WOOD tional programs ahead. 
| RNIN cle Si ee St tae eee ' 
1 WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY BUY AND KEEP U.S. WAR BONDS A 
1 Dept. 203-4 First National Bank Building Wladcl Cougon oday! 1 ta a 
1 St Paul - "s+ mh tes jn ; on 7 
Gentlemen: I want to know more about N&-Wood for: 1 New Construction “ P) e ° the 
{| © Remodeling. Please send me your FRE Nu-Wood Color Guide. 5 4 J if (i 
| S | TOLL ALLL LA 
Name = e e 
i Nam : 5 P 9 . 
! “ — 
p= i | WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
i Ss 1 = 
~ I 
' City xs State ! _—~ 
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Day and night, the 4 Superior coaches 


pictured above get no rest. Owned and 
operated by the Checker Cab and Trans- 
fer of Madison, Wisconsin, they cover 
more than 1000 bus miles a day on vital 
transportation assignments. Daytime, this 
busy Superior fleet—comprising a 1936, 
1938, 1939 and a 1942 model — carry 
175 handicapped children to and from 
school; after hours, they are pressed into 
“‘military service” in the local transporta- 


tion of 250 service men per night. 


In addition, Mr. Robert L. Bender, 


Checker official, reports that these sturdy 


SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION 


LIMA, OHIO 





RIDE these Superior Coaches 


SAFELY ...DEPENDABLY ... DAILY 





coaches are used frequently on educa- 


tional field trips! 


Here, then, is another example of the 
special service Superior ALL-STEEL 
Safety and proven performance are ren- 
dering to the nation’s schools and to the 
nation. And this is the kind of service 
that has built for Superior Coaches, the 
reputation ... First in Quality .. . First 


in Value ... First in Safety Engineering. 
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16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR 


that’s how easy it is 


to thread the new 


DEVRY 


Conveniently-accessible, free-moving controls 
make it easy for anyone to decal the new 
DEVRY 16mm. sound-on-film precision pro- 
jector. A 12-year-old student (following the 
simple, clear direction chart) can easily and 
speedily thread, frame and focus a DEVRY. 
Specifically designed and built for sound film 
projection, your new DEVRY projects both 
sound and silent films. It projects both black 
and white or natural color without extra equip- 
ment. DEVRY motion picture projection 1S 
kind to the eyes...Its sound is ‘‘Nature- 
Real.’ Those who own them say, “Your best 
buy is a DEVRY.” Separate 25 watt amplifier 
and sturdy 12” speaker make it possible quickly 
to transform your DEVRY into a lecture-study 
device for use with microphone or turntable... 
or a public address system for assemblies, ath- 
letic events, etc., indoors or out. 
Self-contained in two easily carried, matched 
cases, DEVRY combines the best features of 
ortable equipment with the stamina and sta- 
Fitity of theater projectors. DEVRY portable 
units are built by those same master craftsmen 
who build DEVRY professional equipment for 
Hollywood and the world’s finest theaters. 


Place your order NOW with the DeVRY dealer nearest you 


ALABAMA: American Seating Co. 
407 N. 23rd St., Birmingham. 


ARIZONA: O.B. Marston Supply Co. 
324 N. Central Ave., Phoenix. 


ee i All State Supply Co. 
41 


Jackson Ave., Jonesboro. 


CALIFORNIA: American Seating Co. 


207 S. Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 


6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 
COLORADO: 


American School Supply Co. 
1817 California St., Denver 2. 


FLORIDA: American Seating Co. 
315 Masonic Temple Bldg 
Jacksonville. 


GEORGIA: American Seating Co. 
354 Nelson St. S. W., Atlanta 3. 


DAHO: Industrial Electronics Co. 
1200 Glison St., Portland, Ore. 


ILLINOIS: DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. 


Since 1913 an 
outstanding name 
in the fleld of 
Visual Education 





DEVRY 


New York > 





4-TIME WINNER 


DeVRY ALONE has Earned FOUR Consecutive 
Army-Navy ‘E's’ for Excellence in the 
Production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 


ORIGINATORS AND IMPROVERS.O 


INDIANA: Modern School Supply Co. 
3810 E. 16th St., Indianz apolis 7. 
tOWA: Metropolitan Supply Co. 
602 E. 16th St., Cedar Rapids. 
KANSAS & MISSOURI: 


University Publishing Co 
1322 W. 13th St., Kansas City 1. 


KENTUCKY: Office Equipment Co. 


117 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2. 


Leena: 
F. Hansell & Bro 
138 133 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans 12. 


MICHIGAN: Michigan Products, Inc. 


1226 Turner St., Lansing. 
MINNESOTA: 


Farnham Stny. & School Supply Co. 


Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1. 


MISSISSIPPI: 
Mississippi School Supply Co. 
116 E. South St., Jackson. 


CHICAGO «+ Hollywood 
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City. 


PO: 


MONTANA & WYOMING: 
Colborn School Supply Co. 
P. O. Box 1354, Billings, Montana 


NEBRASKA: 
U niversity 24 ublishing Co. 
1165 “Q” , Lincoln 1. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES: 

DeVry Corporation 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
NEW MEXICO: Woodmansee School 

& Office Supply Co. 

302 E. Central, Albuquerque. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 

Colborn School Supply Co. 

184 N. Third St., Grand Forks. 
OHIO: 

The Dobson-Evans Co. 

305-307 N. Front St., Columbus 15. 
OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma Seating Co. 

174% W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2. 
OREGON: Industrial Electronics Co. 

1200 N. W. Glison St., Porciand 9. 


Dealer: .. .. 
Address: 


Free and without ob liga ation, shane pe mea copy etme new 1945 ‘callie 
of now-available Projectors and other A@dio-Visual Teaching Equipment. 
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~SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTOR 
MODEL 16-1966 








PENNSYLVANIA: 
Clem Williams Films 
802 Pitt Bank Bidg. Pittsburgh 22 


S. CAROLINA: American Seating Co, 
842 Abelia Rd., Columbia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Brown & Saenger, Inc. 
120 W. Eighth St., Sioux Falls. 
TENNESSEE: Asa Peterson 
James Robertson Hotel, Nashville. 
TEXAS: American Seating Co. 
1118 Jackson St., Dallas 2. 
VIRGINIA: J. H. Pence 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke. 
WASHINGTON: 
Industrial Electronics Co. 
1200 Glison St., Portland, Ore. 
WwesT VIRGINIA: D. E. Lovett 
P. O. Box 1127, Clarksburg. 
WISCONSIN: G: llc agher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St., Green Bay 
641 N. 7th St., Milw aukee. 
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TO ORDER FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 
MACHINES (Vow ... FOR 
POST-WAR DELIVERY 7 


The answer is yes, if(—if in so doing you are assured of receiving a 
machine that will meet your need at the time delivery. Needs will 
vary between now and then . . equipment will be improved. There- 
fore, when placing your order - today for delivery at some indefinite 
date, you'll want to be sure that the equipment will be adequate at 
the time of rec eipt. 


The Finnell Plan is one of rotation delivery, but it provides for de- 
livery of a Job-Fitted Finnell . . . the exact size and type to be deter- 
mined by a survey of your Sooni not today but when. restrictions are 
lifted. And the Finneil Plan provides for delivery of a machine that 
is the last word in engineering design and skill . . . a machine 
embodying improvements made during the interval. Finnell machines 
are improved constantly ! 


To be among the first to receive a new Finnell, 
all you need do is request Finnell to place your 
name on their Preferred List. It’s as simple as that. 
No deposit is required. In fact, no obligation to 
buy is incurred. You may use your Preferred 
Listing or not, as you choose. But the sooner you 
ask for it the better—it is your guarantee not only 
of early delivery when restrictions are removed but 
of receiving equipment that’s right for your needs 
at the time. 


For your Preferred Listing or more information 
and literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 204 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Speed Vietory - Buy Bonde 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. \ 
Pioneers and Specialists ‘HW / PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES V4 CITIES 





